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ITH  this  issue,  the  “ Register ” 
brings  its  fortieth  year  of  jour- 
nalism to  a close.  The  school 
year  just  ending  has  been  a most  successful 
one  for  it  in  every  way.  Each  year  has 
seen  some  improvement  in  its  appearance 
and  in  its  increased  number  of  subscribers 
and  advertisers,  which  has  been  most 
evident  in  this  volume.  A school  journal 
owes  its  success  to  its  Staff,  its  subscribers, 
its  advertisers;  and  to  all  these,  the  “ Reg- 
ister" extends  heartiest  thanks  for  their 
cooperation. 

To  the  new  Staff,  and  especially  to  the 
Editor-in-Chief  of  next  year's  "Register,” 
the  departing  Editor-in-Chief  and  his 
associates  extend  their  sincerest  wishes 
for  a most  successful  year. 


Bebtcatton 

®o  tf )t  Jfacult p,  at  iofjoste  feet  toe  babe  so 
often  sat,  tofjose  patience  toe  babe  go  often 
trieb,  tofjose  besMatb  plans  toe  babe  So  often 
spoileb  bp  our  fjeeblessness,  pet  tobose  labors 
babe  been  impressing  potoerful  influences, 
tobom  toe  noto  begin  to  appreciate  more  just= 
Ip,  tobom  toe  honor,  not  baguelp,  because  of 
tbeir  autboritp,  but  beartilp  because  toe  babe 
founb  them  to  be  sterling  characters,  toe,  the 
beparting  Class  of  1921,  appreciating  tbeir 
genuine  spmpatbp  anb  infinite  interest  in  us, 
bo  affectionatelp  bebteate  this  issue. 


HEADMASTER  PATRICK  T.  CAMPBELL 
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Summer 


A.  George  McGovern 
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N THE  fields  and  the  woods,  countless  birds,  the  children  of  summer,  lift  their 
voices  in  praise  to  the  Creator.  The  air  is  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  honeysuckle 
and  columbine.  Apples  are  blushing  under  the  caress  of  the  sun,  and  the  peach 
trees  are  laden  with  half -ripe  fruit.  Little  green  grapes  peep  slyly  from  behind  protecting 
leaves.  Long  rows  of  corn  turn  their  heads  upward,  waving  to  the  sun  who  guards  the 
growth  of  nature's  children  tenderly. 


The  cows  rest  contentedly  in  the  shade,  chewing  their  cuds.  The  crested  cock 
leads  his  flock  in  repeated  attacks  on  the  flower  garden. 

From  the  meadow  comes  the  swish  of  the  farmer' s scythe,  and  the  busy  whirr  of  the 
mowing-machine,  or  the  clank  of  a “ tedder " overturning  a stone.  Hay  carts,  creaking 
under  their  bulging  loads,  rumble  into  the  barn,  where  the  fragrant  hay  is  stored  against 
the  hunger  of  winter. 


Dusk  brings  the  bat,  a flitting  phantom  that  darts  about  in  endless  circles  and  be- 
wildering'' turns.  The  energetic,  charming  song  of  the  whippoorwill  comes  from  the 
apple  orchard,  its  loneliness  increased  by  the  distant  chorus  of  the  frog  and  the  tree-toad. 

A galaxy,  ever  wonderful,  which  whitens  the  width  of  heaven,  dims  the  pale  moon, 
as  a light  is  dimmed  in  a snowstorm. 

The  night  is  alluring,  warm,  lovely.  A silence-beautiful,  awesome-holds  the  world 
and  only  the  distant  baying  of  a dog,  or  the  weird,  shivering  cry  of  a screech-owl  floats 
down  from  the  silent  hills. 
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KENNETH  BRUCE  HILL 

Entered  in  1915  from  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  School;  Football  Team,  1918, 
1920;  Baseball  Squad,  1918,  1919;  Track 
Team,  1918,  1919,  1920;  Championship 
Relay  Team,  1920,  1921;  Record  Breaking 
Relay  1921;  Captain  Tennis  Team, 
1921;  Football  Quartet,  1921;  Class  Day 
Committee,  1921;  Captain,  Company  H, 
1921;  Class  President,  1921. 

JAMES  ALOYSIUS  CALLANAN 

Entered  in  1917  from  the  Hugh  O'Brien 
School;  “ Register ” Staff,  1919;  Fidelity 
Prize,  1920;  Read  Essay  on  “Washington, 
the  Man,”  Washington’s  Birthday  Exer- 
cises, 1921;  Class  Orator,  1921;  Glee  Club, 
1921;  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  "Register" , 

1920,  1921. 

FRANCIS  BOLAND  KING 

Entered  1917  from  the  Washington  Allston 
School;  Classical  Prize,  1918,  1919,  1920; 
Class  of  1885  Prize,  1918;  Approbation 
Prize,  1918,  1919;  Schallenbacn  Prize, 

1920;  Wrote  and  read  Original  Essay, 
“Washington  the  Statesman,”  1921;  School 
Notes  Editor  on  "Register"  Staff,  1920, 
1921;  Lieutenant,  Company  D,  1921. 

WINTHROP  H.  RICE 

Entered  in  1915  to  sixth  class  from  the 
Agassiz  School;  Classical  Prize,  1910,  1919; 
Individual  Prize,  1918;  “ Register ” Staff, 

1919, 1920;  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  H, 
1919,  1920,  1921;  Mandolin  Club,  1919, 
1920;  Rifle  Team,  1920,  1921. 

CARL  THOMAS  CROSBY 

Entered  in  1915  from  the  Washington 
Allston  School;  Modern  Prize,  1910,  1917, 
1919;  Approbation  Prize,  1910,  1917,  1918; 
“ Register ” Staff,  1919;  Rifle  Team,  1920; 
Captain  of  Team,  1921;  City  Champions; 
Lieutenant,  Company  M,  1919;  Captain, 
Company  D,  1921;  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

1921. 

EDWARD  JOSEPH  GORFINKLE 

Entered  from  George  Putnam  School,  1910; 
Lieutenant,  Co.  A.,  1920;  Captain  prize 
winning  Company  L;  Major  Second  Bat- 
talion, 1921 

EDWARD  GERALD  GREY 

Entered  in  1917  from  Mather  School;  Glee 
Club,  1918,  1919,  1921;  Lieutenant,  Com- 
pany K, 1921. 

HAROLD  ANTHONY  McELROY 

Entered  in  1915  from  the  Elbridge  Smith 
School;  John  K.  Richardson  Prize,  1919; 
Track  Team,  1920;  Debating  Club,  1920, 
1921;  Secretary  of  the  Debating  Club,  1920, 
1921;  Debating  Team,  1921;  Baseball 
Team,  1921. 

FREDERICK  J.  MAHONY 

Entered  from  the  Martin  School,  1914; 
Baseball,  1920,  1921;  Hockey,  1921;  Cap- 
tain, Co.  N.,  1920,  1921. 


HAROLD  RICHARD  ROBINSON 

Entered  in  1917  from  Christopher  Gibson 
School;  Classical  Prize,  1918;  Class  of  1885 
Prize,  1918;  Special  Prize  in  Declamation, 
1919;  Second  Prize  in  Declamation,  1920; 
Special  Speaker  at  Class  Day  Exercises; 
Wrote  Words  to  Class  Song;  Assistant  Busi- 
ness Manager  “ Register ,”  1919,  1920; 

Business  Manager  “Register,”  1920,  1921; 
Class  Committee,  1920,  1921;  First  Lieuten- 
ant, Company  E. 

JOSEPH  STEPHEN  LANIGAN 

Entered  1915  from  the  Agassiz  Grammar 
School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1916;  Approbation 
Prize,  1918,  1919;  Modern  Prize,  1919; 
Individual  Prize,  1920;  Manager  of  Track, 
1921;  Football,  1920;  Hockey,  1919;  Vice- 
president  of  Graduating  Class,  1921;  Mem- 
ber Class  Day  Committee,  1921;  Football 
Quartet,  1921;  Glee  Club,  1921;  Sporting 
Editor  of  “ Register ” Staff,  1921. 

ROGER  DOHERTY 

Entered  from  Bennett  School,  1915;  Hock- 
ey, 1917,  1918;  Crew,  1919;  Baseball, 

1918,  1919,  1920,  1921;  Track,  1919,  1920; 
Football,  1917,  1919;  Captain  Football 
Team,  1920. 

JOHN  LAURENCE  EWING,  JR. 

Entered  in  1916  from  Martin  Grammar 
School.  Lieutenant,  Prize  winning  Co.  G., 
1920;  Captain,  Prize  winning  Co.  A., 
1921;  Colonel,  Second  Regiment,  1921.; 
Class  Committee  of  Class  of  1921;  of  Foot- 
ball Team,  1920;  Baseball  Team,  1920,  1921; 
Commander  of  First  Brigade,  B.  S.  C. 

HENRY  LEWIS  COURTNEY 

Entered  in  1915  to  sixth  class  from  the 
Dwight  School;  Drum  Corps,  Glee  Club, 

1919. 

JAMES  LAWRENCE  CARROLL,  JR. 


MILTON  DAVID  GLICKMAN 


NATHAN  COLEMAN  SHARFMAN 

Entered  1917  from  the  Lewis  Grammar 
School;  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  K, 
1921;  Latin  School  Chess  Team,  1921; 
Latin  School  Quintette  and  Orchestra. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  TODD 


SPENCER  GLADWIN  VOCKE 

Entered  from  Martin  School;  Track  Team, 
1920,  1921;  Baseball  Team,  1921. 


JAMES  ALBERT  CARTER 

Entered  in  1917  from  the  Christopher  Gib- 
son School;  Modern  Prize,  1918,  1920; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1919;  Approbation  Prize, 
1920;  Lieutenant,  Company  F,  1920. 

POWELL  HORNER  HUMPHRIES 

Entered  1917  from  the  Brandy  Grammar 
School,  Brandy  Station,  Virginia;  Won 
Class  of  1885  Prize,  1918;  Classical  Prizes, 
1918,  1919,  1920;  Approbation  Card 

Prizes,  1918,  1919,  1920;  Joke  Editor  of  the 
“ Register " Staff,  1920,  1921.  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Company  II,  1920,  1921. 

ROGER  WENDELL  PARKINSON 

Entered  from  Robert  Gould  Shaw  School, 
1916;  Individual  prize*  1921;  Track  Team, 
1921;  Lieutenant,  Co.  A.,  1921. 

LORING  BEAL  ANDREWS 

Entered  in  1917  from  Bennett  School; 
Secretary,  Chess  Club,  1921;  Debating 
Club,  1920,  1921;  Lieutenant,  Company 
F,  1920. 


AARON  LEVY 

Entered  from  the  Lewis  School,  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  1918;  Classical  Prize,  1918;  First 
Lieutenant,  Company  G,  1921;  Captain 
of  Chess  Team,  1921. 


GEORGE  HENRY  SULLIVAN 

Entered  in  1915  from  Coddington  School; 
Modern  Prize,  1916;  Orchestra,  1921; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Company  A,  1921. 


NATHAN  STOLLER 

Entered  in  1917  from  Wendell  Phillips 
School;  Modern  Prize,  1918;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, Company  Q,  1921. 

ROBERT  WINTHROP  STORER 

Entered  1916  from  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
School;  Rifle  Team,  1918,  1919,  1920,  1921; 
Captain  Rifle  Team,  1919,  1920;  Fidelity 
Prize,  1919;  Ordinance  Officer,  1918, 
1919;  Regimental  Ordinance  Officer,  1920, 
1921;  Wrote  and  read  Original  Essay  on 
Washington,  Washington’s  Birthday  Exer- 
cises, 1920. 

JOHN  EDWARD  REDMOND 

Entered  1916  from  F.  W.  Lincoln  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1917. 


HERBERT  FORREST  COLBY 

Entered  in  1917  from  the  Thomas  N.  Hart 
Grammar  School ; 


THOMAS  ROBERT  HULL 

Entered  1915,  from  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
School;  Classical  prize,  1916,  1917,  1918; 
Lieutenant,  1919;  Warren  E.  Robinson 
Prize,  1919;  Track  Team,  1916,  1917,  1918, 
1919,  1920,  1921;  Captain,  Track  Team, 
1921;  Baseball,  1921. 

JOSEPH  KINNEY  COLLINS 

Entered  in  1916  from  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  School;  1st  Prize  in  Reading,  1920; 
Hockey  Team,  1919,  1921;  Captain  of 
Hockey  Team,  1921;  Lieutenant  Com- 
pany K,  1920;  Captain  Company  F, 
1921;  Golf  Team,  1921. 

HAROLD  ISIDORE  BENNETT 

Entered  from  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
School  1916;  Lieutenant,  Prize  Winning 
Company  B,  1920;  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  Prize  Drill,  1920;  Captain, 
Company  M,  1921;  Member  of  Class 
Committee,  1921. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  GORDON  BROOKER 
Entered  in  1915  from  Charles  Sumner 
School;  Lieutenant,  1920,  Captain  Co.  C, 
1921  Rifle  Team,  1919,  1920,  1921;  Base- 
ball Team,  1921. 


HAROLD  HENRY  SAMUELS 

Entered  in  1916  from  Lewis  School;  Adju- 
tant, Second  Battalion,  1919;  Glee  Club, 
1920,  1921;  Tennis  Team,  1916,  1917,  1921; 
Football  Team,  1918,  1919,  1920;  Baseball 
Team,  1919,  1920,  1921. 

EDWARD  GERARD  MURRAY 

Entered  in  1917  from  Prince  School. 
Classical  Club  1918-19; 

Debating  Club  1919,  1920,  1921; 

Field  Sec.  Debating  Club  1921. 

LOUIS  MOFFAT  SCARR 

Entered  in  1916  from  the  Edward  Everett 
School;  Mandolin  Club,  1919,  1920;  Lieut- 
enant Company  A,  1921. 

SAMUEL  SMITH 

Entered  from  Samuel  Adams  School,  1916; 
Member  of  Orchestra,  1916,  1917;  Modern 
Prize,  1917,  1918;  Lieutenant,  1920,  1921. 


JOSEPH  LABOVITZ 

Entered  in  1917  from  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  School;  Modern  Prize,  1919,  1920; 
Glee  Club,  1920,  1921;  Debating  Club, 
1920,  1921;  Lieutenant,  Company  E,  1921. 


EVERETT  EDGAR  SIMMONS 

Entered  in  1915  from  the  Robert  G.  Shaw 
School;  Individual  Prize,  1919. 


JOSEPH  R.  TIERNEY 

Entered  1916  from  Lowell  School;  Appro- 
bation Prize,  1918;  Glee  Club,  1919  1920, 
1921. 


EMMANUEL  BORENSTEIN 

Entered  in  1917  from  Roger  Wolcott  School; 
Debating  Club,  1919,  1920,  1921;  Glee 
Club,  1921;  Chess  Club,  1921;  Lieutenant, 
Company  I,  1921. 


CHARLES  JOSEPH  A.  KALINAUSKAS 

Entered  in  1917  from  Bigelow  School; 
Approbation  Prize,  1918;  Lieutenant,  Com- 
pany G,  1920,  1921;  Debating  Club,  1920, 
1921. 


JOHN  ERANCIS  CRAY 

Entered  1917  from  John  Winthrop  School; 
Lieutenant,  Company  I,  1921;  Glee  Club, 
1921. 


OSCAR  KARREL 

Entered  1917  from  Phillips  Brooks  School ; 
Modern  Prize,  1918,  1919;  Lieutenant, 
Company  H,  1921;  President  Chess  Club, 
1921;  Debating  Team,  1921;  Quintet,  1921. 


ISADORE  SIGEL 

Entered  1917  from  Wendell  Phillips  School; 
Modern  Prize,  1920;  First  Lieutenant,  Com- 
pany Q,  1921. 


JOSEPH  DAVID  GOLDBERG 

Entered  in  1917  from  the  Lewis  School; 
First  Lieutenant,  Company  N,  1921. 


ARTHUR  BARTON  BROWN 

Entered  1917,  from  Dudley  School;  Classical 
prize,  1919;  Modern  prize,  1920;  Lieu- 
tenant, Co.  Q.,  1920;  Modern  prize,  1921; 
Captain,  Co.  Q.,  1921;  Major,  Third 

Battalion,  1921. 


EULVIO  CHESTER  FORTE 


Entered  in  1916  from  Eliot  School;  Classical 
Prize,  1917;  Lieutenant,  Company  M, 


1921. 


CORNELIUS  AUGUSTINE  O’KEEFE 

Entered  in  1917  from  Comitis  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1918, 


r 


LOWELL  PIERSON  BEVERAGE 


CLARK  CUMMINGS  CURTIS 


JOHN  ANTHONY  MURRAY 

Entered  from  Braintree  High  School,  1917; 


ANDREW  CRADDOCK  KANE 

Entered  from  Frothingham  School  in  1915; 


THOMAS  JOSEPH  KELLEY 

Entered  1916  from  Frothingham  School 
Baseball  Squad,  1920-1921,  Track,  1918- 
1919  Football,  1921. 


FRANCIS  MICHAEL  CORLISS 

Entered  in  1915  from  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help  School;  Lieutenant,  Company  F, 
1920;  Captain,  Company  E,  1921;  Rifle 
Team,  1920,  1921. 


PHILIP  HENRY  BERNSTEIN 

Entered  in  1916  from  the  Agassiz  School; 
Lieutenant,  Co.  M.,  1919;  Glee  Club,  1920, 
1921;  Football  Team,  1920. 


AUBREY  TUTTLE  HATCH 

Entered  in  1916  from  the  F.  W.  Lincoln 
School. 


JOSEPH  SULLIVAN 

Entered  from  Frothingham  Grammar  School. 


DOUGLAS  RANDALL  GATES 

Entered  in  1915  from  Mather  School; 
Approbation  Prize,  1916;  Fidelity  Prize, 
1917;  Art  Editor  “Register,"  1920,  1921. 


GUSTAVE  RICHARD  PETERSON 

Entered  in  1917  from  Agassiz  Grammar 
School;  Member  of  Orchestra,  1919,  1920; 
Rifle  Team,  1920,  1921;  Glee  Club,  1921. 


KARL  HERMAN  ERNST  MA1ER 

Entered  in  1917  from  the  Mather  School; 
Glee  Club,  1921. 


WILLIAM  ARTHUR  HENDERSON 

Entered  in  1917  from  Roger  Wolcott  School; 
Modern  Prize,  191S,  1919;  Approbation 
Prize,  1918;  Fidelity  Prize,  1920;  Second 
Lieutenant,  Company  O,  1921. 

LOUIS  WECHSLER 

Entered  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School 
1917;  Classical  Club  1919;  Classical  Prize 
1919,1920;  Debating  Club  1920;  Declama- 
tion Prize  1920;  Lieutenant  G Co.  1920; 
Captain  G Co.  1921;  Debating  Team  1921; 
Glee  Club  1921;  President  of  Debating  Club 
1921. 

FRANCIS  RICHARD  DALTON 

Entered  from  the  Quincy  Grammar  School 
in  1917. 

ABRAHAM  HART 

Entered  in  1917  from  George  Putnam  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1920;  F'irst  Lieutenant, 
Company  M,  1921. 


FRANCIS  HARDING  GAVIN 

Entered  1917,  from  George  Putnam  School. 

ALBERT  RICHARD  O’NEAL 

Entered  in  1910  from  Edward  Everett 
School;  Football  Team,  1919,  1920;  Base- 
ball Team,  1920,  1921 ; Captain  of  Baseball 
Team,  1921;  Hockey  Team,  1920,  1921; 
Lieutenant,  Co.  — , 1920;  F'ootball 

Quartet,  1921. 


HENRY  LEO  CABITT 

Entered  from  Wendell  Phillips  School  1917; 
Orchestra,  1919;  Debating  Club,  1919; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1920;  Lieutenant  Prize 
Winning  Company,  1921 ; Captain  Company 
O;  Member  Quintet. 

MILTON  KROOK 

Entered  1917  from  Lewis  School;  Track 
Team,  1920,  1921;  F'ootball  Team,  1921; 
Treasurer,  Chess  Club,  1920. 


JOHN  R.  HUGHES 
Entered:  1915. 


HAROLD  COHEN 


JOHN  SEMONIAN 

Entered  from  Bunker  Hill  School  in  1916; 
Track,  1918,  1919,  1920,  1921;  Football, 
1919,1920;  Baseball,  1920,  1921 ; Adjutant 
of  Second  Battalion,  1920. 


RICHARD  WAGNER  GILSON 

Entered  in  1917  from  George  Putnam  School. 
Track  1919,  1920-1 


JOHN  HENRY  FIELDING 

Entered,  1917;  Rifle  Team,  1920. 


FRANK  EUGENE  JOHANSEN 

Entered  1914  from  Edward  Everett  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1918;  Chess  Club,  1921; 
Glee  Club,  1921. 


CHARLES  NATHAN  HAMBERG 

Entered  in  1915  from  Christopher  Gibson 
School. 


JOHN  BRYANT  DOHERTY 

Entered  in  1916  from  Mary  Hemenway 
School.  Baseball  team  1920-21.  Football 
1920;  Track  1920-21.  Adjutant  1st.  Battal- 
ion, 1921. 


WILBUR  MEYER  SNIDER 

Entered  1917  from  George  Putnam  School; 


SAMUEL  KURLAND 

Entered  from  Wendell  Phillips  School,  1917; 
Modern  Prize,  1918. 


i 


NORMAN  SAUI.  RABINOVITZ 

Entered  in  1917  from  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  School.  Wrote  and  read  essay  on 
“Washington,  the  Soldier,”  Washington's 
Birthday  Exercises,  1921;  First  Lieutenant, 
Second  Prize-winning  Company  1),  1921; 
Captain,  Company  1),  1921. 


LEO  WASSERMAN 

Entered  from  Wendell  Phillips  School,  1917; 
Captain,  Company  L,  1921. 


EMMANUEL  KURLAND 

Entered  1917;  Modern  Prize,  1919,  1920; 
Classical  Prize,  1921. 


GEORGE  SAMUEL  ALBERTS 

Entered  from  Christopher  Gibson  School 
in  1917 


JOSEPH  MARTIN  GREENBERG 

Entered  in  1918  from, Lewis  School;  First 
Lieutenant  of  Prize  Winning  Company  O; 
Captain  of  Company  Q. 


JACOB  KRAFCH INSKY 

Entered  in  1917  from  Phillips  Brooks 
School. 


PAUL  MICHAEL  SHEA 

Entered  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School, 
1917;  Lieutenant,  Company  N,  1921. 


PAUL  REVERE  GOLDINGS 

Entered  from  the  George  Putnam  School 
1917;  Classical  Prize,  1918,  1919,  1920; 
Class  of  1885  Prize,  1918;  Approbation 
Prize,  1919,  1920. 


GEORGE  FOWLER  BLAIR 

Entered  1915  from  Marshall  School;  Drum 
Corps,  Glee  Club,  1921. 


HENRY  ENGLISH  HALLORAN 

Entered  in  1914  from  Edward  Everett 
School;  Debating  Club,  1915;  Rifle  Club, 
1917;  Lieutenant,  Company  L,  1920; 
Lieutenant,  Company  A,  First  Prize,  1921 ; 
Captain,  Company  A,  1921. 


ISADORE  JACOB  ZIMMERMAN 

Entered  in  1916  from  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  School;  Orchestra,  1917,  1918,  1920, 
1921;  Concert  Master  of  Orchestra,  1920, 
1921;  First  Violin  Latin  School  Quintet, 
1921;  Glee  Club,  1921;  Writer  of  Music 
of  Class  Song,  1921. 

HAROLD  THURMAN 

Entered  in  1917  from  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  School;  Lieutenant  in  prize 
winning  Company  D,  1921;  Glee  Club, 
1920,  1921;  Debating  Club,  1920,  1921. 


LEO  CARL  GREENBERG 

Entered  in  1916  from  Thomas  N.  Hart 
School. 


HENRY  ANDREW  McCASHIN 

Entered  from  the  Dudley  School,  1917; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1917. 


ARTHUR  DUDLEY  WILDES 

Entered  in  1915  from  Julia  Ward  Howe 
School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1916. 


JOHN  PATRICK  MALONEY 

Entered  in  1917  from  Dearborn  School; 
Track,  1920. 


DAVID  GOLDMAN 

Entered  1917  from  John  A.  Andrew  School; 
Classical  Prize,  1920;  Lieutenant  Company 
B,  1921. 

EDWARD  YVARE  WILSON 

Entered  in  1917  through  private  instruction; 
Drum  Corps  1917,  1918;  Orchestra  1918, 
1919;  Glee  Club  1919,  1920. 


SAMUEL  GOLDINGS 

Entered  in  1917  from  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son School;  Modern  Prize,  1918;  Approba- 
tion Prize,  1919. 


VEASEY  PEIRCE 

Entered  1916  from  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1919; 
Track,  1919,  1920. 


KENDALL  HATES  CROSSFIELD 


JOHN  WALTER  ROPER,  JR. 

Entered  in  1917  from  the  Minot  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1918;  Rifle  Team,  1920; 
Lieutenant,  Company  B,  1921. 


LAURENCE  JEROME  LEVIN 

Entered  1917  from  George  Putnam  School; 


RALPH  PAUL  RUDNICK 

Entered  from  George  Putnam  School,  1916; 
Lieutenant,  Co.  L,  1921. 


HENRY  FRANCIS  BARRY 

Entered  in  1916  from  F.  W.  Lincoln  School; 
Captain  of  Prize  Winning  Company  O; 
Major  of  First  Battalion. 


DAVID  KO RISKY 


ISRAEL  KOPP 

Entered  from  Wendell  Phillips  Grammar 
School,  1917;  Modern  Prize,  1919;  Second 
Lieutenant  Prize  Winning  Company  0, 1920; 
First  Lieutenant,  Company  O,  1921. 

PRITCHETT  ANDREW  KLUGH 

Entered  as  Post-Graduate  student  from 
English  High  School  in  1919;  Drum  Corps. 


FRANCIS  GALLINE 

Entered  in  1917  from  South  Boston  High 
School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1920;  Glee  Club, 
1921. 


JOHN  LEONARD  AUGUSTINE  PARSONS 
Entered  from  the  School  of  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help,  1917;  Excellence  in  conduct 
for  four  years. 


ARTHUR  CHENEY  CLIFTON  HILL,  JR. 
Entered  1916  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
School;  Lieutenant  of  Company  F,  1919, 
1920;  Captain,  Company  C,  1920,  1921; 
Captain  on  Division  Staff,  1921;  Manag- 
ing-Editor of  the  “Register” , 1920,  1921; 
Glee  Club,  1920,  1921;  Football  Quartet, 
1921;  Class  Poet,  1921;  Football  Team, 
1920;  Manager  of  Baseball,  1921;  Captain 
of  the  Golf  Team,  1921. 

JOSEPH  FRANCIS  YOUNG 

Entered  in  1917  from  Saint  Peter’s  School; 
Sergeant  Drum  Corps. 


WILLIAM  EDWARD  WICKHAM 

Entered  from  Bigelow  School,  1916;  1st 
Lieutenant,  K Company,  1920;  Captain, 
A Company,  1921;  Secretary,  Class  of  1921; 
Member  Class  Day  Committee,  1921. 


CHARLES  THOMAS  HURLEY 

Entered,  1915;  Lieutenant,  Company  M, 
1920;  Hockey  Team,  1921. 


SAMUEL  HYAM  SAVER 


JOSEPH  LEWIS  SELTZER 

Entered  in  1917  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
School. 


JAMES  JOSEPH  DALTON 

Entered  in  1915  from  the  Quincy  Grammar 
School;  Classical  Club,  1918;  Glee  Club, 

1920,  1921;  Captain  of  Company  K,  1920, 
1921;  Member  of  Class  Committee,  1920, 

1921. 
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Editorials 

Shall  Latin  and  Greek  be  included  among  our  studies  when  we  plan  our  college 
course?  Our  masters  most  enthusiastically  exhort  us  to  continue  our  study  of  the 
classics.  While  we  are  weighing  this  view  of  our  teachers  with  the  opinion  of  those 
successful  business  men  who  tell  us  that  the  classics  have  no  practical  value,  we  won- 
der what,  after  all,  good  we  are  to  derive  from  our  hard  work. 

Much  of  this  so-called  practical  value  will  depend  on  our  plans  for  the  future. 
The  physician’s  son  who  is  planning  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  knows  that 
a knowledge  of  Latin  is  a prerequisite  to  the  study  of  medicine.  It  would  be  an 
added  advantage  to  study  Greek,  for,  as  the  Greeks  were  the  farthest  advanced 
people  of  the  ancient  world  in  medicine,  a large  number  of  medical  words  are  Greek 
in  origin. 

Those  who  intend  to  become  lawyers  must  be  equally  well  acquainted  with  Latin 
as  the  terminology  of  law  is  in  Latin  and  the  foundations  of  our  laws  are  those  of 
Rome. 

Many  of  us  will  be  going  into  scientific  work  of  some  sort.  Those  will  unques- 
tionably realize  the  great  need  of  Latin  in  particular;  even  now  in  our  Physics  our 
knowledge  of  the  two  languages  is  proving  to  be  of  great  help  to  us.  If  we  wish 
to  study  philosophy,  is  it  not  best  to  study  the  works  of  the  founders  in  their  original 
tongue?  In  every  field  of  research,  therefore,  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics 
is  absolutely  indispensable. 

In  our  study  of  modern  languages,  too,  we  realize  what  a help  Latin  is  to  us. 
Since  Latin  is  the  foundation  and  key  to  all  Romance  languages,  we  can  readily 
see  its  importance  to  those  who  are  to  need  modern  languages  in  their  future  voca- 
tion. French,  Italian  and  Spanish  are  derived  from  the  Latin ; they  are  modernized 
Latin. 
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While  Latin,  however,  makes  the  comprehension  of  other,  particularly  the 
Romance,  languages  easier,  it  has  a greater  value  than  that  for  English-speaking 
people.  Two-thirds  of  the  words  in  our  dictionary  are  Latin,  and  Latin  as  well 
as  Greek  has  had  a very  marked  influence  upon  the  spelling  of  our  English  words. 
Why  not  learn  the  meaning  of  the  root  words  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  refer- 
ring so  frequently  to  the  dictionary?  Latin  helps  us  to  think  and  express  clearly 
what  we  wish  to  say,  and  we  are  judged  by  what  we  say,  not  by  what  we  think. 
A use  of  words  to  help  us  thus  clearly  express  ourselves  comesonly  through  a knowl- 
edge of  their  origin  and  history;  this  can  be  obtained  only  by  a study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  Latin  counteracts  slang.  All  journalists,  therefore,  should  have  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  classics,  for  they  are  forming  the  habits  of  speech  of  multi- 
tudes of  their  readers.  Advertisements  that  appear  on  sign-boards  and  in  street- 
cars are  too  familiar  to  escape  notice.  The  Apollo  chocolates,  the  Apex  Vacuum 
Cleaner,  and  Ajax  Tires  immediately  come  to  mind.  There  are  many  Latin  quota- 
tions familiar  to  us  as  mottoes,  especially  “E  Pluribus  Unum”  on  our  coins. 

Now  more  than  ever  before,  we  need  good  leaders.  We  are  aiming  at  world 
democracy,  but  we  cannot  realize  our  ideals  without  good  leaders,  and  having 
attained  our  object,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  hold  it  unless  those  who  possess  the 
qualities  of  leadership  have  been  trained  so  as  to  direct  our  future  course  wisely  and 
intelligently. 

Greece  was  a democracy  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  though  we  are  developing 
into  a truer  democracy,  we  can  only  gain  by  a closer  study  of  that  first  one  in  ancient 
Greece.  Rome,  too,  may  stimulate  our  political  thought,  giving  us  an  impression 
of  a time  when  courage  and  patriotism,  self-sacrifice  and  duty  were  instinctive  and 
natural.  Both  the  genius  of  Rome  and  the  ideals  of  Greece  are  needed  in  making 
this  new  democracy  of  ours  perfect. 

Thus,  we  see  that  much  which  we  consider  valuable  in  our  present-day  life  and 
thought  had  its  beginning  in  early  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  reasons  why  we  should  study  Latin  and  Greek  and  thus  gain  our  share  of  that 
inspiration  which  effected  the  glory  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Elizabethan  Age. 

James  A.  S.  Callanan  ’21 

Grit 

FAR  away  over  the  Sahara,  under  the  blazing  sun,  through  the  scorching  sands, 
the  caravan  mashes,  mashes,  mashes.  The  camel  without  water  goes  onward ; 
it  must.  The  Arab  with  the  scorching  sand  in  his  skin  goes  on. 

In  far  off  China  the  coolie  earns  his  sustenance.  He  must! 

Last  September  a football  team,  as  it  always  is,  was  formed.  With  no  enforce- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  powers  above,  and  with  a weak  line,  it  strove  to  win  and 
set  itself  down  in  Latin  school's  football  history. 

As  winter  came  track  started.  “Track!”  was  the  cry.  The  fellows  strove, 
and  came  to  rank  among  the  highest. 

It  is  May,  summer  will  soon  be  here.  Baseball  calls,  tennis  calls,  the  brooks 
call,  the  birds  call.  And  studies? 

School  ends  soon;  the  day  approaches.  Cheers  for  the  fellow  who  bends 
over  his  desk  now!  Now  we  face  another  momentous  issue.  Cheers  for  the  fellow 
who  turns  to  fight  what  is  evidently  defeat. 
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Over  there  in  Palestine  a new  state  is  being  born.  From  Europe,  ravaged  Eur- 
ope, men  go  to  struggle  for  a new-old  ideal. 

The  land  which  once  flowed  with  milk  and  honey  is  a desert.  They  cry  “On- 
ward!" and  they  will  win.  They  will  create  a new  state,  an  ideal  one.  They  will 
be  farmers,  their  material  compensation  will  be  small,  their  labor  great.  But  they 
will  “Onward!”  for  their  ideal. 

We  are  neither  the  coolie  of  China,  nor  the  Palestinian.  Over  us  there  is  no 
hand  absolutely  compelling.  Evidently  we  are  without  an  ideal.  But  we  have 
an  ideal ! The  babe  tries  to  walk,  the  mouse  is  constant  as  he  gnaws,  the  bee  is 
busy  with  his  honey.  If  these  beings,  who  are  not  blessed  as  we  are — -who  cannot 
think  clearly — have  an  aim,  have  we  no  ideal?  Are  we  who  have  a conception  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  great  and  small  things,  without  one? 

“So  long  as  a boy  loves  his  baseball  bat  and  his  dog,”  an  article  in  one  of  the 
dailies  says,  “there  is  good  in  him.”  True!  and  we  may  well  add,  “And  strength  of 
purpose  in  the  studious  schoolboy.” 

Let  us  combine  the  spirit  of  baseball  and  of  study  and  accept  the  cry  “For- 
ward!” The  ideal  of  socialism  is  “UTOPIA” — the  ideal  state  which,  please  all, 
MUST  come  if  we  “Onward!”  with  a will 

Edward  C.  Marget  ’23 

The  best  results  in  this  world  are  usually  obtained  by  use  of  the  ordinary 
faculties.  Fortune  is  often  blamed  for  being  blind;  but  Fortune  is  not  so  blind  as 
man  is.  Those  who  give  this  question  even  a little  thought  will  find  that  in  every 
day  life  Fortune  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  industrious  person.  Even  in  the 
highest  positions  in  life  the  commoner  qualities  are  the  most  useful,  such  as:  com- 
mon sense,  self-control,  application,  industry,  self-confidence,  attention  and  persever- 
ance. Genius  is  not  always  necessary  to  get  along  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  world’s 
greatest  men  have  not  been  geniuses,  but  plugging,  persevering  and  worldly-wise 
men  of  the  common  type.  A distinguished  college  professor  once  said  that  genius 
is  the  power  of  making  efforts.  Buffon  said,  “It  is  patience.”  The  wonderful 
results  worked  by  mere  dint  of  industry  and  perseverance,  have  made  many  men 
of  intelligence  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a thing  as  genius.  Progress  of  the  best 
kind  is  slow.  It  is  said  that  waiting  is  the  secret  of  success.  To  wait  patiently, 
however,  one  must  be  cheerful.  Temper  is  nine-tenths  of  Christianity,  and  cheer- 
fulness and  industry  are  nine-tenths  of  practical  wisdom.  Workers  for  the  public 
welfare  must  labor  long  and  patiently,  often  uncheered  by  even  the  prospect  of  success. 
Any  man  can  do  what  another  has  done.  If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try, 
and  try  again;  so,  in  the  words  of  that  wonderful  poet,  Longfellow: — 

“Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.” 


Philip  Flynn  ’23 
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OLLOWING  are  the  names  of  the  editors-in-chief  and  business  managers  of 

the  Register  from  1883  to  1921,  inclusive.  In  1882  there  was  neither  editor- 

in-chief  nor  business  manager,  but  the  full  Staff  of  that  year  is  here  published. 

1882 — J.  H.  Payne,  Literary  Editor. 

G.  Santayana  ) 

> Managing  Editors. 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF 


J.  R.  Slattery 
J.  A.  Frye,  Military  Editor. 

J.  W.  Strauss,  Sporting  Editor. 

BUSINESS  MANAGERS 


1883 —  F.  E.  E.  Hamilton 

1884 —  W.  P.  Henderson 

1885 —  L.  S.  Griswold 

1886 —  H.  E.  Burton 

1887 —  A.  S.  Hayes 

1888 —  E.  Grossmav 

1889 —  E.  G.  Jackson 

1890 —  E.  W.  Capen 

1891 —  E.  A.  Baldwin 

1892 —  H.  W.  Prescott 

1893 —  E.  E.  Southard 

1894 —  P.  A.  H.  van  Daell 

1895 —  -F.  K.  Bryant 

1896 —  H.  L.  Seaver 

1897 —  J.  O’Gorman 

1898 —  H.  A.  Noone 

1899 —  L.  R.  Clapp 

1900 —  C.  W.  Harris 

1901 —  J.  N.  Clark 

1902 —  H.  A.  Bellows 

1903 —  E.  E.  House 

1904 —  G.  Emerson 

1905 —  R.  T.  Pea  re 

1906 —  W.  A.  Corley 

1907 —  G.  O’Gorman 

1908 —  H.  W.  Smith 

1909 —  G.  H.  Gifford 

1910 —  R.  G.  Wilson,  Jr. 

1911 —  C.  H.  Peterson 

1912 —  W.  C.  Packard 

1913 —  R.  C.  Kelley 

1914 —  E.  G.  Stanwood 

1915 —  W.  A.  Guild 

1916 —  A.  W.  Marget 

1917 —  E.  A.  Minard 

1918 —  E.  G.  Fay 

1919 —  P.  J.  Wenners 

1920 —  F.  W.  Saunders 

1921 —  J.  A.  S.  Callanan 


L.  R.  Lewis 
H.  H.  Turner 
F.  F.  Cutler 
C.  H.  Taylor 
C.  T.  Donnelly 

E.  A.  Reed 
W.  H.  Furber 

L.  F.  Foss 

F.  S.  Frisbee 
W.  A.  Wood 
A.  W.  Hoitt 
R.  L.  Chipman 

E.  B.  Terhune 

C.  C.  Miller 

D.  Daly 

R.  B.  Whitney 
A.  J.  Cope,  Jr. 

V.  O’Gorman 
C.  Lublin 

T.  F.  Jones 

F.  D.  Littlefield 
J.  B.  Coolidge 

M.  S.  Green 

S.  B.  Finkel 
H.  S.  Nelke 

L.  N.  Stanton 
H.  V.  Bail 

W.  A.  Perrins,  Jr. 
W.  C.  Cronin 

F.  J.  Gillis 

R.  B.  Tyler 

A.  M.  SONNABEND 

S.  R.  Dunham,  Jr. 
R.  M.  Sanders 

H.  L.  Seely 
H.  B.  Bross 
O.  J.  Currier 

M.  J.  Langsam 
H.  R.  Robinson 
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Award  of  Prizes 

JUNE  3,  1921 


For  Excellence  in  Classical  Studies: — 

Louis  VVechsler,  Francis  Boland  King-,  Norman  Saul  Rabinovitz,  Emmanuel  Kurland,  Eliot 
Morris  Bailen,  Samuel  Reuben  Palmbaum,  Herbert  Elmer  Whiting,  John  Vernaglia,  Lester  Ginsberg, 
Ellsworth  Charles  Haggerty,  Hyman  Racoff,  Benjamin  Max  Bank,  Norman  Warren  Schur,  Edward 
Charles  Marget,  Bert  William  Lewis,  Edward  Thomas  English,  Albert  Josiah  Harris,  David  Russell 
Ovans,  George  Arthur  Stavros,  Alexis  Leo  Pendleton,  Bertram  Allen  Petkun,  Israel  Hoffman,  Leon 
Bayard,  Martin  Tall,  Isaac  Landau,  Thomas  Mark  Minton,  Malcolm  Ames  McIntyre,  Joseph 
Cohen,  George  Atherton  Chaffee,  Frederick  W illiam  Burnham. 

For  Excellence  in  Modern  Studies: — 

Powell  Horner  Humphries,  Paul  Revere  Goldings,  Winthrop  Huntington  Rice,  Arthur  Barton 
Brown,  Phillips  Leland  Boyd,  Edmund  Burke,  Frederick  Augustus  Lash,  Samuel  Friedman,  Leopold 
l riel  Shapiro,  Joseph  William  Hopkinson,  Philip  Swartz,  Louis  Kaufman,  Angelo  Walter  Benjamin 
Ciani,  Warren  Foskot  Farr,  Samuel  James  Dennis,  Maxwell  Henry  Goldberg,  Jacob  Lumer  Ephross, 
Harold  Silbert,  Lewis  Saul  Cooper,  William  Killion,  Byron  Kenneth  Anthony,  David  Hirsh,  Nunzio 
Alfonso  Carrozza,  James  Patrick  Thomas  Mitchell,  Marshall  Schalk,  Samuel  Cikinsky,  Ralph  Adolph 
Ross,  Reuben  Tepper,  Charles  Hartnett. 

For  Excellence  in  Reading: — 

First  Piize,  James  Aloysius  Stanislaus  Callanan;  Second  Prize,  Edward  Gerard  Murray; 
Third  Prize,  Herbert  Elmer  Whiting. 

For  General  Excellence  in  Conduct  and  Studies: 

John  Vernaglia,  Samuel  James  Dennis,  F'rancis  Boland  King,  Maurice  Henry  Leahy,  Charles 
Daniel  Curran,  Herbert  Elmer  Whiting,  Bert  William  Lewis,  David  Russell  Ovans,  Elmer  Carlton 
Crispin,  Eliot  Morris  Bailen,  Edward  Charles  Marget,  Norman  Warren  Schur,  Arthur  Barton  Brown, 
Lester  Ginsberg,  Anthony  Vara  Byron  Kenneth  Anthony. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity: — 

Loring  Beal  Andrews,  George  Fowler  Blair,  Isadore  Jacob  Zimmerman,  Samuel  Kurland, 
Augustus  George  McGovern,  John  Wesley  Estabrooks,  Clarence  Benjamin  Taft,  Henry  de  Veer 
Doyle,  Clifton  Bancroft  Cooper,  William  Henry  Brine,  Theodore  Leander  Mayhew,  William  Henry 
Marncll,  Joseph  Factor,  Ermenegildo  Alfano,  Hector  Felix  Cichetti,  William  Scott  Chisholm,  James 
Graham  Torrens,  Cosmo  Anthony  Guarciariello,  Bernard  Goldblatt,  Edward  David  Thomas 
Hugh  McNulty,  John  Joseph  McLaughlin,  Thomas  Lavelle,  William  Curtis  Ryan,  Jr.,  Emmanuel 
Ginsberg,  John  Nicholas  Wilhelm,  John  Powys  Foulds,  Harvey  l.e  Dioyt  Norman,  Sherman  Charles 
William  Patterson,  Robert  Fulton  Blake. 

1.  For  an  English  Poem: — Francis  Boland  King. 

2.  For  an  English  Essay: — James  Alovsius  Stanislaus  Callanan. 

FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  ENGLISH— 

1.  Latin: — Arthur  Barton  Brown. 

2.  French: — Arthur  Barton  Brown. 

Gardner  Prize: — Powell  Horner  Humphries. 

Derby  Prize: — Louis  VVechsler. 

Class  of  1885  Prizes: 

David  Russell  Ovans,  Nunzio  Alfonso  Carrozza,  Byron  Kenneth  Anthony,  Richard  Vincent 
Dwyer,  William  Henry  McDermott,  Albert  Josiah  Harris. 

Schallenbach  Prize: — Lester  Ginsberg. 

John  K.  Richardson  Prize: — Angelo  Walter  Benjamin  Ciani. 

Warren  Eastman  Robinson  Prize: — Sumner  William  Elton. 

HONORABLE  MENTION  FOR  CONSPICUOUS  RECORDS  DURING  THE  ENTIRE  COURSE 

A.  Of  Perfection  in  Attendance: — 

John  Francis  Cray. 

B.  Of  Conduct  above  Criticism : — 

Loring  Beal  Andrews,  4 years;  George  Fowler  Blair,  C>  years;  Arthur  Barton  Brown,  4 years; 
James  Albert  Carter,  4 years;  Carl  Thomas  Crosby,  G years;  Paul  Revere  Goldings,  4 years;  Samuel 
Goldings,  4 years;  William  Arthur  Henderson,  4 years;  Powell  Horner  I lumphries,  4 years;  Charles 
Joseph  Anthony  Kalinauskas,  4 years;  Joseph  Labovitz,  4 years;  John  Leonard  Augustine  Parsons, 
4 years;  John  Walter  Roper,  4 years;  Isadore  Sigel,  4 years;  Nathan  Stoller,  4 years;  Robert 
Winthrop  Storer,  4 years;  Arthur  Dudley  Wildes,  4 years;  Isadore  Jacob  Zimmerman,  5 years. 
HEAD  MASTER’S  PRIZES:— 

A.  For  Excellence  in  Music: — Isadore  Jacob  Zimmerman. 

B.  For  Excellence  in  Debating:  —Edward  Gerard  Murray,  Louis  Wechsler,  Harold  Anthony 
McElroy. 

Washington  and  Franklin  Medal  for  Excellence  in  United  States  History: — Frederick  Wil- 
liam Burnham. 


( Continued  on  Page  88) 
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The  Single  Trail 

Francis  B.  King  ’21 

Hugh  Morton  turned  into  St.  James  street  and  stopped  before  a large  office- 
building,  the  first  two  floors  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  firm  of  G.  H.  Morton  Co.r 
Ltd.  The  company  dealt  mainly  in  furs,  having  over  a dozen  posts  located  all 
over  the  territory  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  had  so  zealously  guarded  against  any 
rival  corporations.  George  Morton,  his  father,  had  organized  the  present  company 
fifteen  years  before, — after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  withstand  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company. 

Hugh  approached  his  father’s  office  and  entered  without  waiting  to  be  an- 
nounced. George  Morton  was  alone,  and  greeted  his  son  with  genuine  affection 
and  joy.  After  the  various  affairs  of  daily  life  had  been  discussed,  his  father’s 
tone  became  more  serious. 

“My  son,”  he  said,  “there  are  some  incidents  of  the  past  that  I feel  I now  ought 
to  impart  to  you.  I want  to  tell  you  about  your  mother,”  and  a tender  light  crept 
into  his  eyes.  “When  we  first  came  to  the  barren  North,  I was  filled  with  dreams 
and  ambitions,  determined  to  make  a home  for  us  two  in  the  land.  Yet  every 
time  that  a small  amount  of  success  was  gained,  and  the  Indians  were  content,  and 
we  were  assured  that  we  should  not  be  molested,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  would 
establish  an  outpost  and  begin  competition.  In  this  manner  I was  twice  ruined. 
I set  out  a third  time  and  selected  a site  far  from  any  of  the  Company’s  posts.  Two 
years  passed  and  all  our  troubles  seemed  over.  Our  rival  tried  the  same  thing  again. 
This  time  we  were  firmly  established  and  able  to  withstand  the  competition.  We 
had  gained  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  so  much,  that  their  old  chief,  one  day, 
brought  us  a rich,  black  fox  pelt — not  a gray  hair  in  it.  The  chief  trusted  us  to 
give  him  an  honest  price  for  it,  realizing  that  he  couldn’t  expect  it  from  the  Company. 

“A  man  by  the  name  of  Henry  Morrill  had  charge  of  the  post.  He  was  in  every 
respect  a counterpart  of  the  company  itself,  cruel,  cunning,  and  greedy,  not  too 
scrupulous  over  anything  that  might  help  him  in  obtaining  an  early  promotion  to 
a regular  post.  He  knew  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  get  that  pelt  or  prevent 
it  from  ever  getting  on  the  market  by  somebody  else.  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  steal  it,  he  at  last  resorted  to  a final  method. 

“One  night,  when  I was  away  on  a three  days’  journey,  our  store,  and  home 
adjoining  it,  were  utterly  wiped  out  by  fire.  It  had  been  so  stealthily  done  that  no 
suspicion  could  be  cast  on  anybody.  Your  mother  escaped  with  you,  and  took 
refuge  with  the  friendly  Indians.  When  I came  back!  Business  ruined,  home  gone, 
every  hope  and  expectation  shattered!  We  set  out  again,  but  your  mother  became 
ill  on  the  journey;  and  perhaps  her  courage  was  broken  by  this  last  disaster,  for  she 
never  recovered.  She  died  a year  later.  From  that  day  I have  blamed  Morrill 
and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  for  your  mother’s  death. 

“Later,  success  came  my  way,  but  the  determination  to  retaliate  never  abated. 
Through  the  passing  of  the  years,  I have  kept  careful  track  of  the  whereabouts  of 
this  man.  Today,  he  is  manager  of  one  of  the  richest  posts  of  the  company,  Fort 
Desolation,  between  the  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Hudson’s  Bay.  He  seems  to  have 
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obtained  some  hold  over  the  Indians,  for  every  attempt  of  myself  and  other  traders 
to  establish  an  opposition  have  met  with  little  success.  The  Indians  simply  will 
not  deal  with  anybody  else  under  any  consideration.  I have  let  him  prosper  with- 
out any  serious  effort  to  exact  revenge.  Now,  however,  it  is  due  time  to  strike. 
First,  the  secret  that  binds  the  Indians  must  be  solved.  Therefore,  I have  tried  to 
prepare  you  for  this  task  by  sending  you  to  the  United  States.  I am  sending  you 
on  this  matter  because  I am  too  old  to  go  myself,  and  besides,  I should  be  recognized. 
But  you  will  go  up  there,  an  American,  a member  of  the  National  Geographical 
Society,  examining  into  the  weather  conditions.  I have  procured  the  necessary 
instruments  for  you.  Hugh,  you  must  find  out  that  secret,  you  must  ruin  Morrill, 
and  avenge  your  mother’s  death.” 

Hugh  and  his  guide,  Thibaud,  sat  before  their  fire.  Close  by  the  inverted 
sledge  were  grouped  the  dogs,  animals  of  the  Esquimaux  breed,  fox-headed,  long- 
furred,  ears  sharp-pointed  and  erect,  and  heads  covered  with  tufts  of  woolly  hair. 
Though  other  dogs  can  excel  him  in  speed,  in  the  long  journey  he  alone  can  keep  a 
steady  pace.  Suddenly  the  leader,  Mistatim,  lifted  his  voice  in  a series  of  prolonged 
howls,  which  were  caught  up  and  repeated  by  the  circle  of  hoarse  voices.  This 
weird  serenade  caused  a feeling  of  utter  loneliness  and  desolation.  The  echoes 
resounded  over  the  snow,  dying  away  in  mournful,  wailing  cadences  on  the  fierce 
night-wind.  Above  the  sky  was  speckled  with  myriads  of  stars;  lambent  streamers 
of  blue-white  fire  reached  up  and  danced  across  the  arctic  sky,- — the  northern  lights. 
Around  lay  a bare  and  desolate  land  of  grayish-white,  devoid  of  inhabitants.  Ten 
days  the  same  routine  of  travel  had  been  pursued.  Rising  at  three  in  the  morning, 
when  the  grayish  opaque  pall  was  still  settled  upon  the  frozen  landscape,  they 
would  begin  the  monotony  of  the  journey.  With  the  exception  of  two  halts  during 
the  day  the  pace  would  be  steadily  maintained  till  long  after  sundown,  when  about 
forty  miles  would  have  been  covered. 

All  at  once  the  whole  crew  of  dogs  sent  forth  a continued  volley  of  sharp  howls 
as  they  heralded  the  approach  of  some  stranger.  A few  moments  later  a Cree 
Indian  staggered  into  the  light  of  the  camp-fire.  After  the  Indian  had  been  given 
food,  he  immediately  started  to  tell  his  story.  According  to  his  tale,  lost  somewhere 
among  the  bewildering  entanglement  of  hills  off  to  the  east,  was  a white  woman. 
He  had  been  engaged  as  her  guide  at  one  of  the  forts  situated  on  James’s  Bay  to 
make  the  journey  to  Fort  Desolation.  Everything  had  gone  all  right  until  two 
days  previous  when  the  lady  had  sprained  her  ankle  following  the  dog-sledge 
through  the  deep  snow.  This  forced  them  to  travel  more  slowly,  but  as  their  food 
supply  was  insufficient  to  continue  the  journey  at  this  reduced  speed,  the  Indian 
had  left  the  lady  comfortably  settled  among  the  hills  and  departed  westward  in  order 
to  intercept  the  mail-team  which  was  due  about  that  time. 

With  the  Indian  to  guide  them,  they  set  out  for  the  stark  rock  masses  known  as 
the  Dog  Hills.  Hugh  knew  well  those  masses  of  hills  where  stretches  of  dark 
wind-swept  granite  alternated  with  white,  where  without  a compass  a man  might 
wander  for  months,  unless  the  sun  showed  clear  enough  to  cast  a shadow. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  paused  for  a moment  in  the  lee  of  a clump  of  hum- 
mocks. The  triangle  crop  of  black  rock  was  close  by  them  now.  Hugh  saw  near 
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it  a small  valley  running  into  the  hills.  The  Cree  designated  the  valley  as  their 
goal.  A few  minutes  later  they  came  upon  a glowing  wood-fire,  and  leaning  against 
an  upright  rock  stood  the  expectant  woman.  She  was  a young  woman  whose  nat- 
ural beauty  was  much  enhanced  by  her  costume  and  the  glorified  ecstasy  of  the 
moment.  Her  hair  was  a deep  golden,  peeping  out  from  the  circle  of  black  otter  skin 
that  fringed  the  hood  of  her  skin  coat.  Her  cheeks  were  rosy  from  the  cold,  her 
lips  carmine  and  parted  over  ivory  teeth,  her  eyes  blue  as  the  northern  lakes  and 
lighted  with  the  flames  of  the  most  brilliant  aurora  borealis.  She  wore  the  skin 
coat  of  the  white  man  in  the  North  and  leggings  of  fringed  caribou  hide.  The 
universal  badge  of  the  North,  a vivid,  variegated  assumption  belt,  was  wound  about 
her  waist. 

Hugh  paused  in  confusion  and  amazement  at  this  vision  of  cleanliness  and  whole- 
someness, of  youth  and  abounding  health.  More,  however,  was  his  surprise  when 
he  learned  her  name  was  Edith  Morrill,  the  daughter  of  the  man  he  was  planning  to 
fight.  He  learned  that  she  was  making  a surprise  visit  to  her  father,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  journey  as  quickly  as  possible  was  traveling  with  a light  load.  Thus  the 
accident  had  found  them  with  few  supplies  and  far  from  even  the  nearest  post. 
Hugh  introduced  himself  as  a man  recently  from  the  United  States  examining  into 
{he  weather  conditions  in  the  north  country. 

It  was  finally  arranged  for  Edith  to  ride  in  Hugh’s  cariole  while  their  combined 
supplies  were  packed  in  the  other  sledge. 

He  sfc  # sf: 

At  a very  early  hour  they  were  on  their  way  again,  Thibaud  ahead  breaking 
trail  and  Hugh  following  behind.  A dim  old  moon  lay  low  down  in  the  east;  over 
the  long  snow  ridges  a shadowy  Aurora  flickered  across  the  stars ; ahead  lay  the  vague 
and  ever  shifting  horizon  of  snow  and  sky.  Born  in  the  north  and  having  spent 
long  vacations  upon  similar  journeys  between  his  father’s  posts,  Hugh  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  intense  cold  of  the  north;  the  days  when  the  mercury 
settled  into  the  bulb,  forming  a ball  as  hard  as  a bullet;  the  sigh  and  sough  of  the 
interminable  wind,  the  untrodden  immensity;  the  mirage  of  the  plains,  treacherous 
phantasmagoria. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  they  crossed  the  White  Loon  River  and  arrived  at  Fort 
Desolation  two  hours  later.  Situated  on  the  edge  of  White  Loon  Lake,  Fort 
Desolation  consisted  of  a group  of  buildings  of  hewed  logs  covered  with  a coat  of 
whitewash.  All  were  surrounded  by  a high  picket  fence.  Yet  romance  and  the 
majesty  of  the  great  company  was  centered  in  such  forts  of  uninviting  appearance. 
Moreover  there  was  a great  unsolved  mystery  in  its  midst,  some  strong  hold  which 
kept  the  Indians  under  its  control.  To  solve  that  mystery  was  to  be  Hugh’s  task 
— a difficult  one. 

Thibaud  halted  the  team  of  dogs  in  front  of  the  dwelling-house  while  Hugh 
assisted  Edith  to  the  door.  She  opened  the  door  bidding  Hugh  to  follow.  He 
found  himself  in  a narrow  hall  and  from  there  entered  a door  on  the  right.  Glancing 
quickly  about  the  room,  he  was  surprised  at  the  size,  the  attractiveness  and  taste 
displayed  in  furnishing  it, — the  large  stone  fireplace,  the  excellent  furniture  and  espec- 
ially the  piano.  He  wondered  at  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  transporting  such  a 
cumbersome  object. 
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The  manager  had  risen  and  started  toward  the  door  but  stopped  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.  He  staggered  backward  a little  and  then  with  a cry  of  joy,  he  sprang 
forward  and  swept  the  girl  into  his  arms.  The  manager’s  eyes  were  shining  in  an 
expression  of  happiness  Hugh  had  not  dreamed  could  come  to  a man. 

When  he  turned  toward  Hugh,  his  expression  had  changed  to  one  of  sober 
inquiry.  Hugh  had  expected  it.  A stranger  in  furland  is  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion until  his  purpose  and  business  in  the  North  country  are  ascertained  and  his 
credentials  examined.  A fur  trader  has  to  learn  much  about  affairs  at  a post  before 
he  can  hope  to  operate  a successful  trading-station.  He  must  have  accurate  knowl- 
edge about  the  various  hunters, — who  are  industrious  and  good  hunters,  and  who 
are  negligent  and  indifferent,  before  he  can  take  the  risk  of  supplying  them  with  an 
outfit  of  about  two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  goods  when  there  is  no  security  save 
the  character  of  his  traders.  One  might  say  a newcomer  was  guilty  until  he  were 
proven  innocent.  Hugh  knew  of  these  things  and  had  prepared  himself  for  the  oc- 
casion. He  handed  Morrill  his  card: 

HUGH  MORTON 
National  Geographical  Society 
Washington,  D.  C., — U.  S.  A. 

Morrill,  a man  of  about  fifty  years,  acknowledged  the  introduction,  and  invited 
him  to  a chair  near  the  fire.  In  the  meantime  his  daughter  had  slipped  into  the  hall 
and  disappeared.  Morrill  seemed  a man  of  congenial  disposition,  but  Hugh 
thought  him  implacable  toward  a rival  in  the  fur  business,  and  severe  toward  his 
Indian  trappers  and  hunters. 

Seated  before  the  fire,  Hugh  decided  to  introduce  the  subject  of  his  visit  to  Fort 
Desolation  at  once. 

“As  you  know  by  my  card,  I am  associated  with  the  National  Geographical 
Society,  and  have  been  sent  to  obtain  some  meteorological  observations  both  here 
and  perhaps  a couple  of  places  fifty  miles  from  here,”  he  began,  and  then  handed 
his  letter  of  introduction.  With  the  name  of  the  great  society  printed  at  the  head 
of  the  typewritten  letter — typewritten  in  his  father’s  office — and  the  convincing 
manner  of  introduction,  Hugh  knew  that  all  suspicion  of  his  purpose  in  furland 
would  be  banished. 

Morrill  glanced  at  the  letter  as  if  he  were  indifferent  to  its  contents,  but  Hugh 
knew  that  his  keen  mind  would  register  every  word  in  it. 

“That  is  most  satisfactory,”  he  exclaimed,  “and  now,  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  rest  and  refresh  yourself  before  dinner?  I want  you  to  consider  yourself  as  my 
guest  as  long  as  you  are  to  be  here.” 

In  the  days  that  followed  Hugh  set  up  his  instruments,  especially  the 
thermometrograph,  which  he  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  (and  of  which  he  was 
proud).  His  other  instruments  consisted  of  an  ombrometer,  and  a simple  anemo- 
meter to  measure  the  rainfall  and  wind-velocity,  and  a hygrometer  whose  operation 
was  not  exactly  clear  to  him.  With  such  instruments  in  his  possession  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  have  developed  an  interest  in  meteorology. 

It  was  on  one  of  his  trips  to  a point  about  fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  fort 
that  Hugh  came  across  the  secret  of  Fort  Desolation.  'In  company  with  a young 
hunter,  Otuk,  Hugh  had  stopped  at  the  wigwam  of  another  hunter  named  Ouasou- 
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anipi,  the  Fish  Spear,  whose  family  had  been  almost  starved  recently  before  relief 
supplies  could  be  got  to  them.  As  Ouasouanipi  was  an  excellent  hunter  it  had  seemed 
curious  that  such  a condition  had  occurred.  As  Hugh  had  concealed  his  knowledge 
of  Ojibwa  from  everybody  at  the  post,  the  two  Indians  spoke  freely. 

From  the  conversation  of  the  Indians  Hugh  was  able  to  understand  how  control 
was  kept  over  them.  Morrill  had  got  under  his  control  a medewiwin  or  medicine 
man  of  the  Ojibwas,  Mushkaugan  by  name.  Mushkaugan  had  prevailed  upon  the 
Indians  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  hunting  charms  and  they  were  entirely  in- 
fluenced by  these  amulets.  The  superstition  was  so  great,  that  if  a hunter  lost  his 
charm,  he  believed  it  would  be  no  use  for  him  to  try  to  hunt  until  it  returned. 
Under  Morrill’s  orders  Mushkaugan  could  easily  steal  the  charm  of  any  Indian  who 
displayed  any  signs  of  discontent  and  intention  of  taking  his  furs  elsewhere.  After 
a long  time  it  would  be  returned  to  him  with  the  warning  not  to  attempt  again  to 
make  the  great  company  angry,  because  it  is  a friend  of  the  spirit  which  sends 
the  hunting  charms. 

How  simple  Was  this  secret  of  Morrill’s  power  at  Fort  Desolation;  and  this 
power  was  such  that  it  could  be  used  against  the  Hudson  Bay.  He  could  use  it  as 
a means  of  overthrowing  its  originator. 

One  afternoon  Edith  and  Hugh  had  set  out  on  one  of  their  not  unfrequent 
snowshoe  tramps.  Edith  was  troubled  lately  over  the  strange  condition  of  her  father. 
Hugh  had  just  succeeded  in  assuring  her  that  it  was  a light  matter  (though  he  knew, 
however,  that  Morrill  was  deeply  concerned  over  the  power  that  Mushkaugan  was 
obtaining  over  the  Indians.)  They  were  far  down  the  White  Loon  River  out  of  sight 
of  the  fort  around  a bend  in  the  river.  Hugh  swung  on  his  snowshoes  back  toward 
the  fort  when  Edith  suddenly  stepped  closer. 

“Hugh!  Hugh,”  she  cried,  and  she  clung  to  him  desperately. 

Hugh  turned  about  again  instinctively  and  saw  three  timber  wolves  on  the  ice 
but  a few  yards  behind  them.  No  matter  how  accustomed  one  is  to  the  forest,  at 
sight  of  those  gaunt,  open  jawed  brutes,  one  is  seized  with  sudden  panic  and  terror 
while  he  knows  all  the  time  that  they  are  harmless.  In  the  first  glance  Hugh  had 
that  feeling.  Then  the  panic  passed. 

“Get  out  of  this!”  he  shouted. 

The  wolves  retreated,  leaping  over  one  another  in  their  effort  to  get  away. 
Hugh  turned  back  to  find  her  face  within  a few  inches  of  his.  She  was  still  fright- 
ened, still  trembling,  her  arms  were  still  clinging  to  him  tightly.  It  was  something 
no  man  could  withstand.  Hugh  drew  her  closer  and  kissed  the  lips  that  were  so 
near  to  his  own.  Then  Edith  slowly  drew  away.  Immediately  he  made  an  avowal 
of  his  love.  And  yet  there  was  the  secret  of  the  real  reason  of  his  presence  at 
Fort  Desolation. 

Sitting  in  his  own  room  he  considered.  It  was  not  a feeling  of  guilt  that  trou- 
bled for  he  had  played  the  game  accoding  to  furland’s  rules.  It  was  the  effect  on 
Edith  if  he  should  ruin  her  father.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  given  his  promise  to 
his  father.  If  he  continued  he  would  obtain  only  Edith’s  scorn.  If  he  gave  up 
his  attempt  he  would  be  breaking  his  trust.  He  was  torn  between  conflicting 
circumstances. 
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Early  in  the  morning  Hugh  hurried  downstairs.  The  living  room  was  empty 
and  he  went  out  and  across  to  the  trading  shop.  From  the  assistant  in  charge  he 
obtained  supplies  for  two  weeks.  A few  moments  later  he  was  ready.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  leave  the  fort  for  the  present  in  order  that  he  might  think  clearly.  He 
hoped  to  make  his  destination  the  Otter  Creek  outpost  of  Fort  Desolation. 

On  the  way  he  proposed  to  stop  off  at  Mushkaugan’s  cabin,  which  was  located 
close  to  the  trail  to  Otter  Creek.  When  the  place  to  turn  off  from  the  main  trail 
was  reached,  Hugh  noticed  that  a dog-team  also  had  but  recently  branched  off  there. 
As  the  Indians  seldom  had  dog-teams  Hugh  concluded  that  Morrill  had  evidently 
broken  the  trail  to  Mushkaugan’s  cabin.  What  could  be  bringing  him  there  at  so 
early  an  hour? 

Hugh  went  on  quickly  as  the  trail  held  fair  and  soon  emerged  from  the  spruce 
forest  close  to  Mushkaugan’s  cabin.  Suddenly  a shot  rang  out  and  echoed  through 
the  morning  stillness.  Hugh  increased  his  speed  and  arrived  before  the  door  of 
the  cabin.  He  hurriedly  noticed  Morrill’s  team  standing  close  by  as  he  threw  open 
the  door. 

He  halted  in  surprise,  a moment,  on  the  threshhold,  astounded  at  the  sight 
he  viewed.  Near  the  door  lay  the  prostrate  form  of  the  Indian,  Mushkaugan, 
shot  through  the  brain,  while  near  the  window  lay  Morrill.  Hugh  hastened  to  his 
side.  The  man  was  seriously  wounded  by  knife  thrusts,  and  Hugh  endeavored  to 
staunch  the  flow  of  blood,  in  a vain  effort  to  save  the  man. 

He  easily  reconstructed  the  scene  in  the  cabin.  Morrill  had  come  to  the  In- 
dian’s cabin  to  give  him  some  orders,  and  the  bad  blood  existing  between  the  two 
men  had  asserted  itself.  In  an  unexpected  moment,  the  Indian  had  treacherously 
leaped  at  Morrill  with  his  knife.  The  manager  had  fallen,  yet  he  had  succeeded 
in  drawing  his  gun  and  shooting  the  Indian  before  he  could  gain  the  door.  Such 
was  Hugh’s  conception  of  the  tragedy. 

In  the  confusion,  he  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  sleigh  bells  approaching.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  Edith  standing  in  the  door,  for  a moment,  wide-eyed  and  seem- 
ing too  startled  to  grasp  the  comprehension  of  the  scene.  Then  with  a sob  she  ran 
forward. 

Morrill  died  the  next  day,  after  every  attempt  to  save  his  life  had  failed.  His 
last  words  were  to  Hugh,  “Take  care  of  my  little  girl,  boy, — and  may  God  be  good 
to  you  both.” 
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Five  Francs 

James  A.  S.  Callanan  ’21 

Together  the  two  went  across  the  room  to  the  massive  piano  which  stood 
enveloped  in  darkness.  The  girl  turned  on  the  light,  arranged  the  music  for  her 
mother,  tuned  her  violin,  and  stood  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  light  without  any 
music  before  her.  Presently  the  sympathetic,  deep,  majestic  tones  of  the  soothing 
melody  were  vibrating  through  the  otherwise  silent  room.  The  violinist  drew  her 
bow  across  one  string  with  affection  for  every  rich  note.  The  other  exquisite  tones 
followed  for  she,  the  golden-haired  girl,  had  inherited  from  her  mother  an  intense 
love  for  music. 

But  a few  measures  had  been  played  when  a tall,  distinguished  figure,  leaning 
on  a cane  noiselessly  entered  the  room.  He  dropped  limply  into  a richly-upholstered 
chair  by  the  side  of  the  hearth.  The  light  was  put  out  when  the  music  had  been  fin- 
ished; the  three,  father,  mother,  and  daughter  assembled  in  the  fading  fire-glow. 
The  youthful  girl  placed  an  arm  on  the  shoulder  of  each,  kissed  them  both  and  retired. 

When  she  had  departed  from  the  room,  her  parents  lingered  by  the  last  embers 
of  the  fire  over  which  danced  many  figures,  and,  as  they  sat  gazing  into  the  hearth, 
both,  brimful  of  love  for  the  other,  began  to  think  of  their  own  youth.  The  gentle- 
man’s deep  voice  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  which  had  fallen  at  the  close  of 
the  performance. 

“To  me,”  he  said,  “that  music  is  the  story  of  a vivid,  warm,  unspoiled,  friendly 
girl  who  was  not  ashamed  to  admit  her  struggles;  dusky  of  hair,  adorable  of  face, 
her  round  white  throat  that  of  strength  and  health,  her  laugh  a song  to  listen  to.” 

“To  me,”  the  wife  replied,  “that  music  is  the  story  of  a five-franc  piece  carelessly 
tossed  on  a roulette;  it  is  the  story  of  the  ruin  it  caused.” 

* * * * 

Once  upon  a time  there  lived  an  honorable  man,  a refined  gentleman  of  great 
tenderness,  who  possessed  a vast  Virginian  estate  and  a beautiful  daughter.  Having 
travelled  over  America  after  the  girl  finished  her  education,  they  sailed  to  Europe. 
It  was  but  natural  that  in  visiting  Europe’s  important  cities,  they  should  stop  at 
Monte  Carlo.  Who  has  not  heard  of  that  City  of  Lost  Souls?  Who  that  has  been 
there  will  ever  become  oblivious  of  its  bright  harbor  and  its  sensuous  music?  Who 
that  has  been  there  has  not  entered  the  Casino,  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  to  see  the 
w'heel  go  round?  It  appears  a meagre  thing  to  cast  a coin  on  the  roulette  boards; 
it  may  be  done  out  of  contempt,  curiosity,  with  indifference. 

The  father  of  the  girl  entered  the  halls,  carelessly  tossed  a five-franc  piece  on  the 
wheel.  Fate  permitted  him  to  win.  The  subsequent  night  he  won  again. 

Each  night,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  dusky-haired  daughter,  who  would  be 
enjoying  herself  mid  hosts  of  youthful  companions,  he  betook  himself  to  the  Casino. 
The  embers  of  the  most  furious  passion,  the  passion  for  gambling,  flickered  into  a 
flame.  When  he  sought  the  Casino  to  win,  he  lost.  Gradually,  he  lost  more  heavily 
and  began  to  realize  that  he  must  recover  his  losses.  He  invested  his  money  in 
stocks;  the  stocks  failed.  Too  proud,  he  resolved  that  the  girl  should  not  know  of 
the  poverty  which  was  rapidly  approaching.  He  faced  grim  and  stern  reality.  He 
realized  for  her  sake,  he  must  win;  he  would  win!  Once  more  he  approached  the 
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Casino.  That  night  he  met  a distinguished  young  English  nobleman,  rich  and 
handsome.  He  played  for  some  time  but  merely  for  sport.  One  who  plays  for  the 
enjoyment  is  always  fortunate.  He  won  a considerable  sum  and  the  girl’s  father 
lost  accordingly. 

The  Englishman  loaned  to  his  friend,  who,  as  usual,  lost  again. 

The  Englishman  was  presented  to  the  daughter,  to  whom,  it  was  apparent,  he 
had  already  been  introduced.  He  alone  knew  of  the  mental  tragedy  of  the  father 
who  dared  not  return  to  America  lest  his  daughter  learn  of  the  mortgage  he  had 
raised  on  their  vast  estate  in  Virginia.  While  struggling  amid  these  thorns  of 
conscience,  the  father  became  the  victim  of  an  apoplectic  shock.  Slowly  his  life 
was  ebbing  away;  slowly  his  heart  was  breaking  as  he  perceived  how  more  tenderly 
than  ever  his  innocent  child  caressed  and  hovered  about  him. 

The  final  crash,  the  death  of  this  once  honorable  man,  came  about  a 
month  later.  During  his  illness,  rumors  arose  among  the  people  who  had  seen 
him  frequent  the  Casino,  concerning  the  poverty  which  the  girl  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  face.  As  when  youth’s  purse  grows  less  heavy  and  wealth  and  false  friends 
desert  him,  so  did  the  daughter  find  herself  friendless.  Indeed  she  was  not  friend- 
less, for  without  her  knowledge,  the  English  peer  assumed  the  mortgage  of  the 
estate  in  America.  He  alone  remained  a loyal,  steadfast  friend.  Of  him  only 
could  it  be  said,  “the  name  of  friend  is  common  but  a faithful  friend  is  rare.”  He 
was  whole-heartedly  willing  to  sacrifice  his  fortune  to  save  the  girl  from  disgrace. 

This  beautiful  maiden,  at  the  golden  threshold  of  the  twenties,  realized  the 
significance  of  those  four  often-voiced  words  “alone  in  the  world.”  Instead  of  com- 
ing to  America,  she  became  the  companion  of  a crippled  child  and  travelled  with  him 
and  his  family — who  were  also  Americans — through  Europe.  Frequently  in  the 
course  of  her  travels  she  would  meet  the  only  true  friend  she  had,  the  English  lord. 
The  following  winter,  the  family  with  whom  she  travelled  rented  a magnificent  home 
in  London. 

One  morning  in  glancing  through  the  headlines  of  the  newspaper  she  read  with 
terror  the  words,  “Great  Train  Collision  Near  Dieppe.  Two  Killed,  Several  Fa- 
tally Injured.”  She  read  the  casualty  list  and  found  among  the  names  of  the  severely 
injured  that  of  her  friend  the  Englishman.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  see  visitors 
and  began  to  convalesce,  she  went  to  his  home  where  she  was  received  by  his 
younger  brother,  a cynical,  snarling  fellow,  heir  apparent  to  her  friend’s  name  and 
fortune. 

She  frequently  visited  him  and  her  visits  were  always  a delight  to  the  English- 
man. When  leaving,  the  clasp  of  her  hand  always  sent  a thrill  through  his  body  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  their  acquaintance  began  to  mean  more  than  friendship. 

Once  when  leaving  him  to  return  to  London,  she  remarked  the  ashy,  gray  pallor 
of  his  countenance.  The  more  she  saw  him  the  worse  the  mysterious  color  seemed 
to  be  growing.  His  appetite  failed  him  and  he  became  irritable.  The  girl  interro- 
gated the  physician  who  attended  him  whose  suspicions  were  immediately  aroused. 

Many  folks  in  London  knew  how  maliciously  the  younger  brother  coveted  the 
lord’s  estate  and  name. 

Directly  the  physician  examined  his  face,  he  saw  that  his  patient  was  suffering 
from  lead  poisoning.  It  had  appeared  to  the  girl  as  very  strange  that  her  friend,  a 
middle-aged  man,  living  an  outdoor  life  in  the  finest  climates  in  the  world,  should 
be  struck  down  by  this  mysterious  illness. 
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Upon  investigation,  it  was  discovered  that  the  English  lord  had  been  gradually 
poisoned  through  a considerable  period  of  time.  Had  not  the  girl  noticed  this,  he 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  killed.  His  illness  had  been  caused  by  the  administra- 
tion, for  a great  length  of  time,  of  minute  doses  of  lead  granules — perhaps  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  sand  that  is  blown  from  the  desert.  When  the  younger 
brother  discovered  that  he  was  suspected  he  ceased  to  prepare  the  lord’s  coffee. 

The  girl  came  to  nurse  back  her  friend  to  health.  Her  presence  was  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  younger  brother,  who  escaped  one  night  to  Italy  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards. 

How  good  it  was  to  roam  once  more  through  the  dear  walls  of  a home.  Home! 
Ah,  yes,  it  was  her  home,  the  home  of  her  husband,  the  English  lord,  the  home  of 
their  child,  the  golden-haired  violinist. 

The  last  ember  on  the  hearth  had  died  out;  the  room  was  in  darkness.  The 
father  broke  the  silence,  “Thanks  to  that  five-franc  piece  cast  carelessly  on  the  rou- 
lette wheel  of  Monte  Carlo’s  Casino.  Were  it  not  for  that  single  coin, I should 
not  be  as  happy  as  I am.” 


The  Man  Who  Awakened 

Erederick  DeBell  ’21 

IT  HAS  been  said  that  sinners  and  outcasts  have  awakened  at  the  door  of  death 
to  their  blindness  and  repented;  and  it  has  been  told  by  the  poets  and  story- 
tellers that  these  have  been  forgiven.  They,  who  tell  tales  and  sing  songs  for 
the  nations  of  earth,  many  a time  have  told  this  story,  but  however  many  times 
they  sing  or  weave  magic  words  about  it,  it  is  eternally  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  will 
be  told  until  the  love  of  truth  and  beauty  die  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Many  a year  gone  by,  when  the  world  was  young,  sin  was  already  come  upon 
man,  there  dwelt  in  a land  now  forgotten,  all  alone,  save  for  a beggar  child  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  an  old  man,  whose  face  was  mild  and  exalted  to  behold.  His  words 
were  filled  with  wisdom,  but  his  soul  was  black,  for  he  believed  not  in  God.  He  was 
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a man  upon  whom  wisdom  had  come  only  for  evil  ends  and  to  blight  his  own  soul 
and  the  souls  of  those  who  listened  to  his  sweet-tasting  words.  In  the  open  on  a 
hillside  under  the  broad  heavens,  he  dwelt  with  this  child;  and,  each  day  at  sunset, 
he  stood  upon  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  the  slowly  departing  light  of  day,  and  spoke 
wondrous  words  of  beauty  and  wisdom  to  the  unknowing  people,  telling  them  of  the 
sky  and  the  moon,  and  the  one-eyed  stars,  teaching  them  how  to  live  nobly;  but 
all  was  in  vain,  for  he  had  no  God,  and  they,  following  him,  likewise  had  no  God. 

There,  in  the  moonlight,  looking  in  the  heavens,  did  he  sit  every  night  after  the 
toilers  had  gone,  and  speak  to  the  child.  Nevertheless,  when  day  by  day  had  de- 
parted and  again  night  was  come,  and  the  child  did  not  believe  in  him,  he  was 
amazed  and  rebuked.  The  child  ever  listened  to  him,  speaking  no  word,  but  ever, 
when  the  false  prophet  was  ended,  he  would  laugh  and  shake  his  head  until  it  glowed 
like  a golden  stream  in  the  moonlight,  but  all  the  while  speaking  no  word. 

Then  a day  came  when  the  prophet  arose  and  said  to  the  child,  “I  feel  like  one 
who  is  to  die.  I — well,  I am  an  old  man;”  and  at  night  the  moon  shone  down  upon 
a dying  man.  There  descending  in  the  clear,  wave-like  light  of  the  moon  as  one  steps 
down  a staircase  of  silver,  he  beheld  a form  so  beautiful,  but  so  awful  to  look  upon 
that  his  eyes  were  pained,  and  he  cried  out,  “Who  are  ye?” 

Whereupon  the  unspeakably  bright  visitation  spoke  to  the  dying  man,  in  words 
that  cannot  be  heard  by  the  ear  but  were  burned  into  his  soul  with  unconceived  pain. 
Thereat  the  vision  was  gone  and  he  was  alone  again.  Then  the  lowly  toilers  of  the 
field  came  about  him  weeping;  and  he  seeing  them,  also  wept  and  spoke. 

“Alas!  My  heart  is  rebuked  in  me,  and  I am  afraid.  I have  dreamt  a fearful 
dream  or  lived  the  most  awful  moment  of  my  life,  for  I have  seen  a vision  whose  eyes 
were  like  fire  and  his  words  were  like  fire,  and  the  clothes  on  his  flesh  flamed  like 
fire.  He  spoke  to  me,  and  I trembled.  What  he  said  I cannot  find  words  to  tell, 
but  I only  can  think  it  and  lament  in  my  heart.  Even  did  he  say  there  is  a God,  and 
for  my  sin  of  doubt  when  he  gave  to  men  the  moon  and  the  stars  to  be  visible  wit- 
nesses of  His  greatness,  He  will  punish  me,  and  clothe  my  flesh  in  eternal  fire  and 
pain.  Only  may  I be  saved  by  one  who  believes  in  Him,  and  prays  for  me  with  a 
clear  soul  and  with  clear  words.  Now  is  there  any  among  ye,  who  will  do  this  and 
save  me?” 

As  he  finished  his  soul  sank  in  him,  for  they  could  not  understand  his  words, 
saying  only  to  themselves,  “He  has  taught  us  there  is  no  God.  He  is  an  old  man, 
and  already  his  mind  is  wandering.  Let  us  leave  him.  Mayhap  he  only  tries  us, 
and  our  beliefs  in  him.” 

So  they  departed  and  he  was  alone.  Then  did  he  weep  and  curse  the  day  he 
was  born,  but  he  could  not  pray.  As  he  grew  weaker  and  was  grievously  despairing, 
he  heard  the  child  singing  a strange  and  beautiful  song  that  he  had  never  heard 
anyone  sing  before;  and  he  listened  with  gladness,  but  he  could  not  understand 
it.  So  he  scarcely  breathed  in  the  joy  of  listening  to  the  song,  and  when  the  beggar 
child  was  still,  he  called  him.  Sorrowfully  did  the  boy  approach  him,  for  all  the 
while  he  loved  the  false  prophet,  and  he  listened  to  him  as  he  told  of  his  dream.  When 
he  was  finished,  the  boy  went  alone  to  the  forest  and  he  prayed  with  holy  words  and 
a clean  soul.  From  the  forest  the  prophet  heard,  or  thought  that  he  heard,  the 
mystic  and  beautiful  words  of  the  boy  praying.  Then  something  seemed  to  say  in 
his  heart,  “Ye  are  saved,”  and  so  believing  that,  he  died. 
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Sleuths 

L.  B.  Andrews  ’21 

LIFE  in  a tenement  district  has  its  happy  and  its  sad  moments.  Bill  Mercer 
and  Johnny  Brown  found  that  it  had  many  happy  turns,  while  Louis  Smythe 
found  that  it  had  its  sad  turns.  Mrs.  Brown  found  that  it  had  its  happy  turns, 
when  she  won  a quarrel,  its  sad  turns,  when  she  lost  a quarrel. 

Louis  was  a red-nosed,  fat,  bearded  man,  always  to  be  found  coated  with  dust, 
sitting  on  the  fire-escape  watching  Mrs.  Sandow  as  she  cooked  in  her  kitchen 
across  the  way.  He  was  coated  with  dust,  not  because  of  his  work  or  any  other 
apparent  reason  and  people  often  wondered  at  this,  but  because  brushing  dirt  onto 
him  was  Mrs.  Brown’s  chief  delight. 

Often  he  would  come  down  from  his  perch  and  play  ball  with  the  small  boys  in 
the  little  twenty-by-thirty-foot  ball  ground  between  the  two  rows  of  brick  buildings. 
At  other  times  he  would  merely  umpire  the  game  from  his  seat. 

One  day,  marked  especially  by  Louis’ absence,  the  “Grays,”  composed  of  John- 
ny, Bill  and  Eugene  Ferner,  and  the  “Reds,”  were  engaged  in  a rather  one-sided 
game.  The  score  was  twenty  to  three  in  favor  of  the  “Reds”  when  the  “Grays” 
came  to  bat. 

The  ball  ground  was  flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  backs  of  tall  brick  apartment 
houses  as  was  one  end,  but  the  other  end  was  blocked  by  a low  fence  which  bordered 
on  the  railroad.  The  bases  were  a door,  a window  and  a post  of  the  railroad  fence. 

The  “Grays”  came  to  bat  prepared  for  a rally.  The  rally  materialized  and  the 
score  was  twenty  to  twelve,  the  bases  two-thirds  “loaded”  and  Johnny  at  bat. 
Just  at  the  right  moment  Johnny  hit  the  ball  for  a home  run,  the  ball  hitting  the  top 
of  the  railroad  fence  and  bouncing  through  a slowly  moving  passenger  train  window 
for  a home  run. 

Mrs.  Ella  Stone  was  bound  for  her  sister’s  to  spend  the  day  and  in  her  trim 
starched  dress  and  collar  she  presented  the  haughty  appearance  of  a queen.  Little 
did  she  know  that  her  whole  trip  was  going  to  be  spoiled,  for  as  she  sat  there  watching 
the  slow-moving  scenery,  her  view  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  pieces  of  flying  glass. 
She  heard  a crash  and  in  terror  flung  her  hands  above  her  as  she  started  from  her 
seat.  Her  hands  caught  in  the  signal  cord  with  sufficient  force  to  give  it  a pull 
and  soon  the  train  came  to  a stop. 

As  Johnny  and  his  friends  saw  the  train  stop  they  beat  a hasty  retreat.  Johnny 
was  the  last  to  leave  and  he  climbed  hurriedly  to  a wide  platform  which  extended 
above  the  ball  field.  This  platform  was  used  by  the  occupants  of  the  houses  for 
hanging  out  clothes.  On  this  platform,  trembling  with  excitement  and  out  of 
breath,  Johnny  lay  and  waited.  Soon  Big  Jim,  the  neighborhood  policeman, 
appeared  around  the  corner  of  one  of  the  buildings,  looking  in  both  directions  for 
signs  of  the  culprit,  but  the  yard  was  deserted  and  Jim  turned  back.  Johnny 
jumped  to  the  ground  with  a laugh  and  ran  in  the  other  direction  only  to  encounter 
a group  of  railroad  men.  There  he  was  between  two  forces,  surrounded  in  an  ever- 
closing  trap  from  which  there  was  but  one  escape,  a cellar  door.  For  this  door 
he  darted  and  tried  the  handle.  It  turned  and  as  he  entered,  he  almost  stepped  on 
Bill,  who  was  watching  through  the  keyhole.  Hastily  they  shut  the  door  and  ran  for 
the  cellar  stairs. 
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Bill  lived  on  the  third  floor  of  the  house  in  which  they  were,  and  they  hastened 
to  his  apartment.  Locking  the  door  behind  them,  Bill  started  to  tell  the  tale  of 
Johnny’s  misfortune,  but  was  interrupted  by  hard  knocks  on  the  back  door.  Bill 
hurriedly  finished  and  then  with  Johnny  sped  to  the  front  door,  opened  it  and  started 
down  the  stairs  with  soft  tread. 

Mrs.  Mercer  opened  the  back  door  on  which  Big  Jim  was  raining  blows.  “What 
do  ye  want?”  she  asked  angrily.  “Do  ye  want  to  break  down  the  door?” 

“I  haven’t  any  boy,”  lied  Mrs.  Mercer. 

Their  quarrel  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  shouts  of  the  boys  who  had  returned 
to  the  alley;  so  Big  Jim  went  down  stairs. 

Bill  and  Johnny  on  reaching  the  lower  floor  decided  to  go  out,  for  such  would 
seem  the  best  escape.  First  Johnny  looked  out  through  the  small  pane  of  glass  and 
seeing  nobody  outside,  opened  the  door;  but  seeing  his  friends  running  by,  pursued 
by  Big  Jim,  he  jumped  back  inside  and  shut  the  door. 

In  the  space  between  the  stairs  and  the  wall  of  the  house  was  a closet  used  by 
the  woman  who  cleaned  up,  as  a place  for  storing  her  brooms.  Into  this  closet  Bill 
and  Johnny  went,  after  carefully  drawing  the  shade  over  the  window  in  the  door. 

Laughing  about  their  escape  Johnny  and  Bill  leaned  back  against  the  walls. 
Suddenly  Johnny  felt  the  wall  behind  him  give  way  and  down  he  fell.  The  section 
of  the  wall  closed  shut,  for  it  was  on  hinges.  Bill  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  sudden 
disturbance  went  to  the  wall  and  pushed  it  open  again,  but  he  proceeded  more  care- 
fully. Feeling  to  both  sides  he  soon  guided  his  feet  to  the  top  of  a flight  of  stairs. 
As  he  started  to  descend,  his  hand  hit  an  electric  light  switch  which  he  turned  and 
in  the  flood  of  light  which  resulted  he  went  down  the  stairs  to  the  bottom  where 
Johnny  was  sitting  up  rubbing  his  head  which  was  pretty  much  swollen. 

They  found  they  were  in  a room,  in  which  there  were  various  tubes  and  boilers 
and  several  containers.  Johnny  and  Bill  did  not  realize  the  meaning  of  all  these 
things,  because  of  their  youth,  but  their  curiosity  was  aroused  and  the  strange 
surroundings  needed  an  explanation,  and  their  first  thought  was  of  Big  Jim  to  give 
their  information  to.  Big  Jim  had  long  ago  abandoned  the  chase  and  thought 
nothing  more  of  it  until  he  saw  Bill  and  Johnny  running  to  him.  Suddenly  Johnny 
burst  out,  “Oh,  Mr.  Jim!  Ya  won’t  arrest  me,  if  I tell  ya  somethin’,  will  ya?” 

“It’s  according  to  the  importance  of  the  news.” 

“Well  Bill  and  me,  we  found  somethin’  that  we  want  to  show  ya.  Come  on, 
will  ya?” 

Big  Jim,  expecting  nothing  of  any  importance,  followed  notwithstanding,  but 
when  he  was  shown  the  underground  room  and  the  maze  of  tubes  and  boilers,  he 
uttered  a loud  ahem. 

“Ya  won’t  bother  me,  will  ya?”  asked  Johnny. 

“No,  I should  say  not,”  replied  Big  Jim,  his  lips  puckered  in  a whistle.  “We 
have  been  trying  to  find  this  illicit  still  for  a month  and  it  was  the  mystery  of  the 
division,  and  I will  be  highly  complimented  on  my  skill  in  finding  it.” 

Thus  the  mystery  of  the  neighborhood  as  to  what  Louis  Smythe  did  for  a living 
was  cleared  up. 
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The  Turn  of  the  Tide 

Samuel  Kurland  ’21 

The  little  town  of  Wilko  was  all  excitement.  The  Czar  had  been  overthrown 
and  their  pomeschik  had  left  for  Petrograd  on  important  business.  The  people 
of  the  town  breathed  freely  now  that  their  pomeschik  was  gone,  since  he  had  op- 
pressed them  and  had  ruled  with  little  regard  for  their  welfare.  He  was  hated  by 
all  the  people  on  his  estate.  This  hatred  only  increased  his  desire  to  oppress  them. 

Thus  for  a few  weeks  the  people  of  Wilko  lived  contentedly  and  began  to  hope 
that  the  pomeschik  would  not  return.  The  revolutionary  spirit  was  spreading  all 
over  Russia  and  one  pomeschik  after  another  fled  from  the  wrath  of  the  revolutionists. 
The  people  of  Wilko,  therefore,  thought  that  their  pomeschik  would  not  dare  to  re- 
turn. . . . 

Nemi,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Jewish  girls  of  Wilko,  was  running  through  the 
woods  to  meet  her  lover,  Moshka.  Suddenly  she  stopped  as  she  saw  a tall  middle 
aged  man  hastily  coming  towards  her.  It  was  the  pomeschik  himself,  who  had 
arrived  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people. 

“How  pretty  my  Nemi  has  grown!’’  he  said.  “Why!  you  don’t  look  very  glad 
to  see  me  again!’’ 

Nemi  stood  motionless  and  very  much  frightened. 

“Nemi,”  the  pomeschik  continued,  “you  know  I have  always  loved  you.  I 
still  have  my  power  and  fortune.  Will  you  share  them  with  me?” 

Nemi  recovered  from  her  fear  and  answered,  “As  I have  said  before,  sir,  what 
you  propose  is  impossible.  I am  a Jewess,  and  besides  I have  found  the  man  who 
alone  can  make  me  happy.” 

“But  I will  give  you  what  your  heart  desires;  wealth,  luxury  and  everything  a 
woman  could  want.” 

“I  do  not  desire  any  of  these  things.  I am  a Jewess  and  nothing  will  tempt  or 
force  me  to  be  anything  but  a true  and  loyal  Jewess!  If  you  were  a man  you  would 
respect  my  sentiments.” 

The  pomeschik  grew  red  with  anger  and  said,  “If  you  do  not  come  to  me,  you 
shall  suffer  for  it  and  there  shall  be  trouble.  I am  still  pomeschik  and  shall  get 
what  I want!” 

He  seized  Nemi’s  arm  but  just  then  a rustle  was  heard  among  the  bushes.  The 
pomeschik  stopped  and  listened.  Meanwhile  Nemi  fled  home. 

A few  minutes  later,  there  was  a knock  at  the  door.  Nemi  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  Moshka  enter.  She  started  to  explain  to  him  why  she  had  not  been 
at  the  appointed  place  to  meet  him  but  he  told  her  that  he  had  seen  and  heard 
everything  and  that  it  was  he  who  had  made  the  rustle  among  the  bushes. 

“I  fear  that  the  pomeschik  will  seek  to  harm  you,  Nemi,”  said  Moshka. 

“I  do  not  fear  for  myself  but  I fear  lest,  as  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  have  done, 
he  will  attempt  to  exact  vengeance  from  all  the  Jews  in  Wilko  because  only  one 
Jewess  has  offended  him.” 

“Yes,  it  is  sad  but  true.  We  must  think  of  some  way  of  protecting  the  Jews 
in  case  of  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  harm  us.” 

“He  alone  will  not  come  out  against  us,  but  we  must  expect  and  be  prepared 
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to  meet  some  band  of  ignorant,  blood-thirsty,  and  treasure-seeking  moujiks, 
hired  by  him  to  serve  his  purpose.” 

Moshka  pondered  for  a while  but  finally  brightened  up  as  if  a sudden  thought 
had  come  to  him.  ‘‘1  will  call  together  secretly  the  young  men  of  the  town  and  ex- 
plain the  situation  to  them,  and  tell  them  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  I leave  it 
to  you  to  save  the  women  and  children  by  means  of  the  underground  passage  which 
leads  from  the  synagogue  beyond  the  hill.” 

Nemi  and  Moshka  pondered  over  the  matter  for  a long  time,  and  later 
Moshka  departed  after  giving  instructions  to  Nemi. 

The  rumor  of  the  pomeschik’s  return  spread  over  the  little  town.  A cloud  of 
fear  spread  over  the  people.  They  felt  that  some  danger  was  threatening.  Nemi 
went  from  house  to  house  and  told  the  women  and  children  to  be  ready  to  follow 
her  at  a moment’s  notice.  She  also  told  them  to  bring  their  jewels  and  anything  of 
value  along  with  them.  Moshka,  however,  found  his  task  more  difficult,  since  he 
had  no  means  of  summoning  the  young  men. 

Three  days  later  as  the  setting  sun  was  already  casting  its  last  rays  over  the 
little  town,  a young  man  sent  by  Moshka  burst  into  Nemi's  room  and  shouted, 
‘‘They  are  coming!”  Before  she  could  ask  any  questions,  the  man  was  gone.  She, 
however,  fully  understood  and  needed  no  further  explanations.  A few  minutes 
later  the  women  and  children  were  led  by  Nemi  to  the  underground  passage  where 
they  hid,  taking  their  valuables  with  them. 

A band  of  moujiks  came  rushing  down  upon  the  little  town.  They  entered 
Wilko  with  shouts  and  greedily  began  to  search  for  plunder.  Their  leader,  a young 
and  tall  man,  seemed  to  be  more  refined  than  his  men.  He  seemed  to  be  more  of 
the  student  type  than  of  the  moujik.  He  urged  his  men  on  and  his  voice  rang  out 
loud  and  clear  above  the  shouts  of  his  blood-thirsty  and  treasure-seeking  men.  They 
swept  everything  before  them  and  left  no  stone  unturned  in  their  mad  and  thorough 
search.  To  their  great  disappointment  they  found  none  of  the  riches  the  pomeschik 
said  they  would  find.  This  greatly  roused  their  wrath  against  him  since  they  thought 
he  had  betrayed  them.  The  leader,  especially,  seemed  to  be  aroused  against  the 
pomeschik.  He  sprang  up  and  cried  out,  ‘‘My  men,  as  you  see,  we  have  been 
fooled  and  betrayed  by  the  pomeschik!  He  promised  us  much  plunder  but  we  have 
found  nothing.  Will  you  stand  here  like  fools  or  will  you  be  men  and  seek  revenge?” 

“Revenge!”  cried  the  men,  and,  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  they  madly 
rushed  to  the  pomeschik’s  residence.  He,  however,  seeing  them  rushing  towards 
his  castle  and  hearing  their  cries  of  revenge  and  anger,  fled  from  the  town.  The 
men  entered  the  castle  and  seized  everything  that  was  of  any  value.  They  set  fire 
to  the  castle  and  watched  it  go  up  in  flames  as  they  feasted  over  the  wines  and  other 
provisions  they  had  found  in  it. 

The  next  day  the  band  left  the  town  well  satisfied  with  the  booty  they  got  from 
the  castle. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Nemi  was  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  underground  pass- 
age, anxiously  waiting  to  hear  from  Moshka.  Suddenly  she  heard  a knock.  She 
asked  who  it  was  and  on  being  told  it  was  Moshka,  hastily  opened  the  door.  In- 
stead, a stranger,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  band  that  had  just  left,  entered. 
Nemi  was  very  much  frightened ; but  to  her  great  surprise  and  joy,  she  saw  the 
man  remove  his  disguise  and  she  recognized  Moshka.  She  flew  into  his  arms  and 
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they  stood  clinging  to  each  other  as  if  fearing  that  some  one  would  wish  to  separate 
them  again. 

Finally  Nemi,  recovering  from  her  surprise  and  great  joy,  asked  Moshka  to  tell 
why  he  was  disguised  and  what  had  happened.  The  people  gathered  around  him, 
anxious  to  hear  what  had  happened.  Moshka  told  them  that,  since  he  had  no  means 
of  organizing  a defense,  he  had  decided  on  another  plan.  He  had  disguised  himself 
and  offered  to  act  as  guide  to  the  band  that  was  to  plunder  the  town,  saying  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  people  and  knew  where  they  hid  their  riches.  The  band 
had  readily  accepted  his  offer  and  had  said  that  they  would  follow  wherever  he  would 
lead.  Then  he  told  of  the  disappointment  of  the  men  when  they  found  no  riches, 
and  how,  taking  advantage  of  the  discontent  of  the  men,  he  had  roused  them  against 
the  pomeschik.  He  also  told  the  people  of  the  destruction  of  the  castle,  of  the  flight 
of  the  pomeschik  and  of  the  departure  of  the  band.  The  people  were  all  over- 
joyed at  this  news  and  they  were  very  grateful  to  Nemi  and  Moshka  for  what  they 
had  done.  They  all  left  the  passage  in  which  they  had  suffered  because  of  the  damp- 
ness and  lack  of  fresh  air.  They  found  their  homes  all  upset,  but  after  ashort  time 
everything  was  restored  to  its  former  state. 

A few  weeks  later,  Nemi  and  Moshka,  beloved  and  honored  by  all  for  their 
great  deed,  were  married  amidst  great  rejoicing  and  festivity,  in  which  the  whole 
town  took  part. 


REMARKS  THAT  HAVE  MADE  MEN  FAMOUS 

“How  many  boys  understand  this  proposition?”  (No  answer.)  “Good! 
we’ll  take  the  next  one.” 

“Will  Brown  or  someone  who  thinks  he  understands  this  go  down  to  the  lunch- 
room for  my  lunch?” 

“Come  after  school  and  get  your  lesson.  Was  there  a ball  at  your  house  last 
night?” 

“It  looks  harmless  but  it’s  deadly  (those  terrifying  College  Board  English 
questions).” 

(When  one  fails  to  bring  his  English  notebook  to  class)  “But  it’s  your  business 

to.” 

“We  are  lost!”  the  captain  shouted. 

Don’t  study  with  the  sun  on  your  book.  You’ll  need  your  eyesight  if  you’re 
going  to  be  a teacher. 
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Child  of  the  Ocean 

Hugh  Hastings  Blake  ’22 

AT  THE  junction  of  the  Yangtse  and  the  Kia-Ling,  stands  the  city  of  Chun- 
king. During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kao-Tsu,  about  the  year  206  B.  C., 
there  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  a boy  who  was  called  Yangtse,  after 
the  great  river  of  China.  The  word  means  “child  of  the  ocean,”  and  it  was  an  ap- 
propriate nickname  for  the  boy.  His  mother  was  a fisherman’s  daughter  and  his 
father  had  been  the  captain  of  a trading  ship  on  the  Yellow  Sea.  While  he  was  a 
baby,  his  mother  died;  and,  after  his  father  was  drowned  in  a typhoon,  he  was  left 
with  So-San  an  old  friend  of  his  father’s.  The  old  man  brought  him  far  inland 
to  the  city  of  Chung-king  and  there  left  him  with  an  old  woman  who  was  distantly 
related  to  the  boy’s  mother.  Three  times  a day  she  dished  out  a bowl  of  rice  for 
him  and  there  her  devotion  ended. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  Yangtse  was  a bright  looking  boy  with  an  olive  complex- 
ion, tinged  with  color.  His  dark  slanting  eyes  shone  with  the  effects  of  good  health 
and  a happy  disposition.  His  costume  was  always  the  same;  a blue  cotton 
jacket  with  a low  collar  and  long  sleeves,  red  trousers  reaching  to  the  knees,  yellow 
stockings  and  dark  brown  shoes  which  looked  like  bed-room  slippers. 

One  night  the  old  woman  fell  over  Yangtse’s  treasure-box,  in  the  dark.  In  a 
rage  she  threatened  to  destroy  it  and  all  its  precious  contents.  The  boy  in  terror 
clutched  his  box  and  fled  from  the  house.  After  that  he  hid  it  in  a little  room  of 
the  cellar  under  the  house  next  door.  When  the  weather  was  good,  he  played Jwith 
the  other  boys  in  the  district  or  earned  a little  money  by  doing  odd  jobs  for  the  mer- 
chants, among  whom  he  was  a favorite.  On  rainy  days  he  spent  the  time  with  his 
treasure  box.  The  treasures  were  a long  knife  with  an  elaborately  decorated  handle, 
a top,  a bag  of  many  colored  marbles,  two  intricate  Chinese  puzzles,  an  exquisitely 
carved  miniature  junk  of  ivory,  and  finally  three  books.  These  last  were  the  present 
of  So-San  and  were  rather  rare  on  account  of  the  decree  of  the  former  emperor  Shi 
Whang-ti,  who  ordered  all  books  to  be  destroyed.  They  were  stories  of  adventure 
at  sea  of  which  Yangtse  was  very  fond. 

So-San,  who  often  visited  the  boy,  brought  him  one  day  a new  book  with  many 
stories  and  pictures  of  the  ocean.  Yangtse  put  it  away  in  the  usual  place  with  the 
other  things. 

The  next  morning  when  he  awoke,  it  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  he  looked  for- 
ward to  spending  the  day  with  his  new  book.  He  was  surprised  to  see  the  windows 
of  the  cellar  next  door  with  the  curtains  pulled  across.  He  went  into  the  cellar  by 
the  back  way  and,  going  to  the  little  room,  he  found  the  door  locked.  There  was 
a small  square  opening  in  the  wall,  almost  on  a level  with  the  floor,  and  through 
this  he  endeavored  to  reach  his  box.  His  hand  touched  something  that  felt  like  a 
man’s  arm  and  a voice  said  “Who  is  there?”  Yangtse  was  frightened  and  he  realized 
that  the  man  must  have  been  tied  there.  Finally  he  mustered  enough  courage  to 
say  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted.  After  a pause,  the  man  said  suddenly,  "Listen 
boy,  you  wish  to  serve  the  All  Highest,  the  Son  of  Heaven,  do  you  not?”  Yangtse 
replied  that  he  did  and  the  man  continued,  “I  am  a messenger  from  our  emperor  with 
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an  important  message  for  the  Lord  Tsiu-Wang.  The  men  in  this  house  are 
enemies  of  our  country  and  they  have  bound  and  left  me  here  helpless, 
while  they  attempt  to  decipher  my  message  which  they  have  taken  from  me.  I 
will  tell  you  the  message  and  you  must  deliver  it  to  Tsiu-Wang.”  Then,  with  ear 
to  the  opening,  Yangtse  breathlessly  learned,  by  heart,  the  Emperor’s  message. 
Finally,  when  the  man  had  finished,  he  said,  “Here,  take  this  ring  from  my  hand. 
That  will  admit  you  to  the  presence  of  Tsiu-Wang.” 

Outwardly  calm  but  inwardly  very  frightened,  the  boy  slipped  from  the  cellar. 
Chance,  however,  brought  him  into  view  of  one  of  the  men  in  the  house.  A minute 
later  a race  for  life  began.  Through  the  now  fast  falling  rain  he  sped,  with  three 
men  hot  at  his  heels.  He  skimmed  through  the  crowds  and  dashed  through  a dozen 
shops.  Ducking,  squirming,  flitting,  he  fled  on  like  a frightened  eel  Once  a hand 
seized  his  sleeve,  but  he  tore  himself  free  and  dashed  down  an  alley.  Stones  began 
to  rain  upon  him  and  twice  a knife  whistled  by  his  ear.  He  plunged  through  a 
gateway  and  slammed  the  gate  behind  him.  Figures  seemed  to  spring  up  and  dis- 
appear as  he  flashed  by  through  the  gloom  and  mist.  Now  the  shouts  of  the  men 
told  him  that  they  were  drawing  nearer.  Others  joined  in  the  chase  and  he  seemed 
no  longer  able  to  escape,  when  he  came  to  the  house  of  So-San.  A minute  later  his 
pursuers  were  on  the  wrong  trail  and  he  was  again  hastening  towards  the  great 
palace  of  Tsiu-Wang. 

When  at  last  he  reached  the  palace,  the  ring  gained  him  admission  to  a great 
hall  where  the  high  chamberlain,  in  wonderful  crimson  and  gold  robes  received  him. 
Yangtse  stammered  out  his  story  and  the  chamberlain  went  off  to  consult  his  lord. 
In  a little  while  he  returned  to  conduct  the  boy  into  the  presence  of  the  mandarin. 
Through  many  rooms  and  long  halls,  they  passed  until  they  came  to  the  entrance 
of  the  royal  hall.  The  chamberlain  drew  back  the  heavy  curtains  and  the  boy 
stepped  forward.  He  found  himself  in  the  largest  room  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
all  of  pure  white  marble.  On  the  floor  were  numerous  rugs,  some  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts  and  others  lavishly  wrought  carpets.  On  the  great  walls  hung  tapestries 
picturing  events  in  the  lives  of  the  most  famous  emperors.  There  were  many  tables 
of  rare  and  wonderfully  carved  wood  on  which  stood  vases  of  bronze,  alabaster 
and  silver,  some  of  which  contained  crimson  chrysanthemums  of  unusual  size  and 
brilliance. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  on  a sort  of  throne  sat  Tsiu-Wang  himself.  As  Yangtse 
drew  nearer,  he  saw  him  plainly,  an  old  man  with  a wrinkled  face  and  dark  eyes  of 
terrible  sharpness.  He  was  dressed  in  heavy  silk  of  the  richest  yellow  with  deep 
bands  of  sable  on  the  sleeves  and  collar,  and  on  his  long  slender  fingers  blazed 
exquisite  jewels.  The  three  things  which  showed  him  to  be  of  the  highest  rank 
were,  first,  the  button  on  his  cap,  which  was  a large  ruby,  then,  the  crane  embroidered 
on  the  front  and  back  of  his  robe,  and  finally  the  clasp  of  his  girdle,  jade  set  in  rubies. 

The  old  mandarin  heard  the  boy’s  story  in  silence  and  then  in  a rasping  voice 
asked  what  he  wished  to  be  when  he  grew  up.  Yangtse  stammered  that  he  would 
like  to  go  to  sea  as  his  father  had  done.  Tsiu-Wang  said  something  to  the  chamber- 
lain  and  then  dismissed  the  boy  with  a nod.  The  chamberlain  led  him  to  another 
room  where  he  told  him  to  wait.  Yangtse,  exhausted  with  his  exertions  and  the 
excitement,  sank  back  among  the  soft  cushions  of  the  great  divan  and  closed  his 
eyes  to  dream  of  a golden  junk  with  violet  sails,  which  tossed  on  a silver  sea. 
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Class  Poem  of  1921 

ORTUS  SAPIENTIAE 
Arthur  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr. 

Classmates,  come  back  with  me  to  nature’s  birth, 

To  days  when  all  the  world  was  wrapped  in  mist, 

And  man,  a soulless  thing,  lived  on  the  toads, 

And  soft  green  herbs,  and  bloody  flesh  of  beasts; 

His  language  but  a scale  of  savage  grunts; — 

Nor  Music,  Art,  nor  even  Love  was  his. 

The  sun,  a dim  wan  glow,  showed  not  his  form 
Through  all  the  deep,  dank,  cloud-filled  atmosphere. 
At  chilly  night  when  e’en  this  glow  was  gone, 

He,  shiv’ring,  sought  the  lofty  tops  of  trees 
In  shudd’ring  fear,  lest  in  his  horrid  sleep 
Some  serpent,  bat,  or  awful  creeping  thing 
With  fell  intent  would  fly  to  him  or  climb — 

Its  bloody  jaws  determined  for  a feast. 

A dawn  there  was  when  through  the  humid  haze 
This  soulless  creature  saw  a fearful  sight, — 

For,  slowly  climbing  from  the  eastern  sea, 

A flaming  orb  set  all  the  heavens  aglow, 

With  colors  bright  a rainbow  filled  the  sky. 

Down  on  his  knees  then  fell  the  Soulless  Thing 
And  there  was  born  amid  that  scarlet  dawn, 

A Soul  that  worshipped  God! 

Within  his  dormant  mind  awaked  had  come 
An  awful  rev’rence  for  this  sight  unknown, 

And  stretching  forth  his  grimy,  claw  tipped  hands, 

He  felt  the  warmth  and  uttered  soulful  prayer. 

Thus  in  his  primal  age,  long  passed  away, 

Began  for  man  a life  of  finer  sort; 

With  fear  of  God  and  clearer  light  by  day 

All  things  he  conquered  with  his  new  found  strength 

So,  from  a savage,  hunted,  aimless  life, 

He  put  all  nature’s  forces  ’neath  his  sway. 

Classmates,  return  with  me  from  that  first  dawn 
To  modern  times,  yes,  to  our  Latin  School; 

Now,  Learning’s  sun’s  wrapped  in  the  mist  of  Youtn, 
In  careless  Boyhood’s  lazy  self  content; 

Temptation,  Pleasure,  lure  him  to  a lowered  course, — 
When,  destined  and  foretold  by  mind  and  man, 

It  blazes  forth  in  glory  fair  to  see. 

Upon  this  sunrise  of  life’s  little  day 

You  stand,  bewildered  as  to  what  will  come, 

But  seg,  in  Wisdom’s  glorious  sun 
There  is  a promise  and  an  aid  for  all, — 

For  we  are  Youth  in  all  its  splendid  prime, 

And  Youth,  determined,  can  do  anything! 
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The  Class  Day 


THE  Class  Day  exercises  of  the  Class  of  1921  were  held  on  April  15.  A most 
pleasing  program  was  pre-arranged  by  Kenneth  B.  Hill,  President  of  the 
Class  of  1921,  assisted  by  Joseph  S.  Lanigan  and  William  E.  Wickham, 
Vice-president  and  Secretary  respectively,  and  the  members  of  the  class  committee, 
Harold  R.  Robinson,  John  L.  Ewing,  Harold  J.  Bennett  and  Joseph  J.  Dalton. 
The  words  of  the  Class  Song  were  written  by  Harold  R.  Robinson  and  the  music 
by  Isadore  J.  Zimmerman. 

The  Football  Quartette,  Kenneth  B.  Hill,  A.  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  Joseph  S.  Lanigan 
and  Albert  R.  O’Neal,  sang  the  verses  and  the  remainder  of  the  Senior  Class  assisted 
them  in  the  refrain.  Harold  R.  Robinson  cleverly  interpreted  a satire  of  “Twelfth 
Night.”  Following  this,  the  Glee  Club  admirably  rendered  “The  Brotherhood  of 
Man.”  The  next  number  on  the  program  was  the  Class  Oration,  delivered  by 
James  A.  S.  Callanan,  who  adroitly  depicted  the  struggles  of  life  by  many  splendid 
epithets.  Arthur  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  the  Class  Poet,  in  his  poem  “Ortus  Sapientiae” 
brought  the  audience  back  to  a time  before  man  was  civilized  and  cleverly  conducted 
them  once  more  to  this  present  glorious  age  of  education,  civilization,  and  progress. 

Throughout  the  exercises,  the  school  and  its  friends  were  favored  by  musical 
selections,  one  of  which  was  rendered  on  the  piano  by  Lowell  P.  Beverage.  Doubt- 
less the  most  interesting  number  on  the  entire  program  was  the  address  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  S.  O’Connor,  who  explained  to  the  Graduating  Class  the  sacrifices  our 
masters  have  made  for  us.  He,  too,  like  James  Callanan,  the  Class  Orator,  paid 
a splendid  tribute  to  Headmaster  Campbell  at  which  the  entire  auditorium  rang  with 
applause.  The  exercises  were  brought  to  a close  by  the  “Salute  to  the  Colors.” 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  an  exhibition  drill  was  given  in  the  Drill  Hall. 

Class  Song  of  1921 


Words  by  Harold  R.  Robinson 

NOSTER  DUX 


Music  by  J.  Zimmerman 


I. 

Oh ! Alma  Mater,  guide  of  life, 

Our  love  shall  e’er  be  thine; 

You’ve  been  a friend  thru  days  of  strife; 
Your  strength  can  ne’er  decline. 

III. 

Though  life  is  oft  a rocky  way, 

You’ve  always  done  your  best 
To  guide  our  path  where  knowledgelay, 

So  we  could  stand  the  test. 


II. 

In  by-gone  days  when  work  meant  grind 
And  hearts  were  sad  and  blue, 

Dear  ones,  you  helped  our  falt’ring  mind; 
And  we’ll  remember  you. 

IV. 

When  dreams  of  youth  delight  old  age 
And  hair  turns  gray  with  years, 

Still  blest  with  thoughts*of  Plato’s  sage, 
We’ll  dry  away  our  tears. 


CHORUS 


Your  love  has  been  sincere  and  true 
To  the  Class  of  Twenty-one; 
Sweet  roses  in  your  way  we’ll  strew 
That  now  our  goal  w'e’ve  won. 
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The  Class  Oration  of  1921 

By  James  A.  S.  Callanan 

MOST  distinguished  guest,  headmaster  and  members  of  the  faculty,  friends 
of  the  school,  and  classmates: — 

With  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sadness  do  we,  the  Class  of  1921,  approach 
the  realization  of  the  dreams  and  hopes  which  we  have  long  cherished.  A few  years 
have  elapsed  since  we  undertook  the  work  which  is  now  drawing  to  a close,  and  now 
as  we  greet  you  at  our  entrance  into  the  serious  business  of  life,  we  are  confronted 
with  a world  that  has  assumed  a far  different  appearance  from  what  it  had  a few 
short  years  ago. 

Victory  has  put  an  end  to  the  gigantic  world  struggle.  With  lusty  cheers 
have  we  greeted  our  heroes.  Triumphantly  do  we  hold  aloft  before  the  world  our 
Hag — the  symbol  of  true  liberty,  equality  and  justice;  but  in  the  very  blast  that 
proclaims  our  jubilation,  there  rings  a discordant  note.  Its  harshness  hampers  the 
ardor  of  our  joy.  It  is  as  if  we  were  quite  contented  with  our  present  success  but 
fear  for  what  the  morrow  may  have  in  store  for  us.  There  is  spreading  over  the 
world  a spirit  of  discontent.  With  the  advent  of  world  peace,  there  have  arisen 
in  all  countries  of  the  world  innumerable  internal  strifes.  It  is  only  natural  that 
such  should  be  the  case  in  the  wake  of  the  world  war  just  terminated,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met,  some  of  the  problems  to  be  solved, 
have  more  than  a temporary  significance. 

The  difficulties,  then,  which  confront  democracy  are  not  the  questions  whether 
or  not  there  shall  be  leaders,  whether  or  not  one  shall  prevail  over  the  majority, 
but  it  is  the  imparting  to  men  the  knowledge  that  all  men  have  some  chances,  and 
the  giving  to  all  men  the  chances  which  are  their  due.  Leaders  there  will  always 
be  as  long  as  human  nature  exists.  The  trouble  with  our  democratic  life  today  is 
that  there  are  some  men  who  have  no  chances  and  there  are  others  who  do  not  grasp 
their  opportunities. 

The  Class  of  1921  may  be  compared  to  a ship  starting  into  the  deep.  With 
shouts  of  acclamation  and  encouragement  on  the  shore,  the  ship  sets  sail  from  the 
harbor.  At  first  the  sea  is  calm,  with  the  surface  of  the  water  sparkling  in  the  morn- 
ing sunlight.  As  the  afternoon  sun  sinks  behind  the  sea,  a wind  blows  up;  it  be- 
comes cold;  the  waves  lash  against  the  sides  of  the  ship.  It  is  night!  Tranquilly 
the  moon  looks  down  as  she  wanders  in  her  course  and  pities  the  vessel  as  its  mighty 
steel  loins  are  crushed  by  an  iceberg.  The  ship  is  sinking.  Lifeboats  are  lowered 
crammed  with  desperate  souls  while  the  fierce  and  icy  water  gushes  rapidly  into  the 
vessel.  Those  unfortunate  ones  for  whom  no  more  room  remains  in  the  crowded 
lifeboats  cling  to  some  floating  fragment  of  the  ship.  Through  the  long  dark  hours 
of  the  night,  these  helpless  creatures  float  on  the  watery  deep.  By  the  breaking  of 
dawn  the  number  has  decreased;  one  or  two,  unable  to  withstand  the  overwhelming 
s trength  of  the  waves  have  collapsed,  one  or  two  have  disappeared,  while  the  others 
merely  exist.  As  day  breaks  the  troubled  clouds  of  night,  so  do  the  rays  of  the  rising 
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sun  seem  to  pacify  the  waves  on  which  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  previous  night 
still  float.  In  the  distance,  a vessel  looms  into  sight  and  picks  up  the  fatigued  and 
exhausted  men. 

The  next  four  years  at  college  will  prove  what  kind  of  leaders  we  shall  be,  wheth- 
er we  have  no  chances  or  do  not  grasp  our  opportunities.  These  years  will  tell  us 
whether  we  are  to  float  successfully  over  the  Ocean  of  Life  or,  like  those  passengers 
on  the  wrecked  vessel,  cling  to  a single  straw,  collapse  from  exhaustion  and  die  from 
the  cold.  We  cannot  become  exhausted  and  collapse,  for  we  set  sail  with  the  price- 
less gifts  of  a classical  education,  our  minds  and  hearts  sanctified  during  our  train- 
ing, when  the  boy  is  moulded  into  the  youth,  by  the  vivifying  spirit  of  truth  and 
honor. 

Just  as  the  crimson  sun  seeks  its  hard-earned  rest,  so  too,  our  sun  of  high 
school’s  happy  days  is  sinking.  The  studious  tasks,  the  mirthful  pranks,  the  youth- 
ful sports  are  played.  Day  by  day  we  have  assembled  here,  and  the  associations 
which  cluster  around  this  place — more  vivid  today  than  ever  before — can  never  be 
forgotten,  they  will  go  with  us  through  life  and  form  an  important  part  in  the 
individual  experience  of  each  one  of  us. 

The  events  of  this  school  day  and  of  the  past  school  days  are  to  be  remembered 
and  recalled  with  pride  and  pleasure  when  we  shall  have  passed  down  into  the  vale 
of  years.  As  we  hear  the  aged  of  today  rehearse  the  scenes  of  their  youth,  so  shall 
we  revive  the  memories  of  our  school  when  our  battle  of  life  has  been  fought  and 
won,  as  we  sit  down  to  rest  after  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The  little  inci- 
dents which  seem  now  hardly  worth  the  telling  will  possess  a deeper  significance 
and  will  linger  longer  and  fondly  in  imagination.  Today  with  its  sorrow  and  joy 
will  be  an  event  in  our  career  well  worth  remembering. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  these  familiar  walls  and  sever  the  dear  associations 
that  have  bound  us  together  without  acknowledging  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe 
to  our  school  and  our  masters  for  their  fostering  care.  They  have  been  the  potters, 
we  the  clay;  they  have  been  the  sculptors,  we  the  marble.  We  wish  to  thank  them 
for  the  benefits  we  shall  derive  in  college  and  in  later  life  from  their  teachings,  for 
their  interest  in  us  and  well  wishes  for  our  future,  hoping  they  may  long  be  spared 
to  teach  other  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 

To  you,  Mr.  Campbell,  a few  words  of  parting  are  also  due.  Our  association 
with  you  as  headmaster  has  been  confined  to  this  year,  but,  short  as  it  has  been,  it 
has  been  long  enough  to  teach  us  and  the  whole  school  to  regard  you  with  respect 
as  master  and  affection  as  a man. 

Classmates,  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  thoughts  of  parting  is  indeed  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  On  this  sad  day,  we  are  nearer  together  than  ever  before.  Some- 
how everything  in  our  school  life  here  tends  to  make  us  love  one  another.  Together 
here,  day  by  day,  as  the  weeks  and  months  and  years  have  passed,  we  have  come  to 
know  the  different  sides  of  each  fellow’s  nature,  and  we  found  manliness  and  earnest- 
ness. Even  our  little  disagreements  have  brought  out  the  generous  and  frank  sides 
of  our  natures  and  we  have  been  drawn  together  so  that  we  seem  to  form  parts  of 
each  other’s  lives.  Our  little  band  has  strolled  along  a pleasant  way  together. 
We  have  been  learning  as  we  strolled,  but  we  had  the  time  to  listen  to  the  singing 
of  the  birds,  to  pluck  a flower  here  and  there,  and  to  loiter  a little.  We  have  been 
wandering  along  in  this  care-free  way  so  long  that  we  had  almost  forgotten  the 
forking  of  the  road,  that  it  did  not  run  through  single. 
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Today  we  have  reached  the  place  where  the  road  forks.  The  scenery  appears 
strange;  we  must  proceed  now  by  narrow  foot-paths  that  wind  over  the  hills  and 
valleys, — some  bright,  some  dark,  but  all  lonely  as  far  as  we  can  see.  Each  must 
take  his  path  alone  and  journey  through  it  by  himself  until  death.  Some  paths 
lead  immediately  into  the  thick  sombre  forest;  some  familiar  faces  will  be  seen  no 
more.  Some  of  our  paths  may  lie  near  together  for  a time  and  we  can  call  to  each 
other  and  renew  the  old  memories.  Our  voices  will  grow  fainter  and  fainter  and 
become  silent  one  by  one. 

May  the  Class  of  1921  be  another  more  brilliant  jewel  in  our  Alma  Mater’s 
diadem!  When  she  moves  her  crowned  head  and  one  gem  sparkles  and  dazzles 
her  yet  unborn  sons,  may  they  look  at  that  blinding  diamond  and  learn  that  it 
signifies  the  Class  of  ’21. 

A few  short  years  ago,  our  Alma  Mater’s  patriotic  children  came  to  her  before 
going  to  France  that  the  world  might  be  safe  for  democracy.  Sorrowfully  but  proud- 
ly, she  raised  before  them  her  marble  shield  bearing  the  gilded  names  of  her  hero- 
sons  who  were  killed  in  the  Civil  War,  and  with  choking  voice,  she  cried,  “God- 
speed !”  To  us  she  says,  still  bidding  us  take  example  from  the  names  on  that  shield, 
“May  God  be  with  you!” 

God  bless  our  Alma  Mater  and  our  Class! 


Waiting 

The  hour  grows  late 
And  hungrily  I wait 
To  hear  her  say 

Three  words — three  little  words, 

Yet  great 

Enough  to  bring  completeness  to  the  day. 

At  last  she  comes, 

Cassandra  tall  and  dark — 

Yes!  very  dark!  A careless  tune  she  hums, 

And  pauses  shamelessly  to  mark 

How  her  delay  has  angered  or  unnerved 

The  weak  among  us.  Then  she  snuffles— Hark! 

“Dinnah  am  served.” 
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The  Register 

James  A.  S.  Callanan , Editor-in-Chief 

AS  IS  explained  in  the  foreword  of  this  book,  this  issue  marks  the  close  of  the 
fortieth  year  of  the  publication  of  the  “Register."  Throughout  the  school 
year,  the  increased  cooperation  of  the  students  has  been  apparent. 
Following  the  policy  of  last  year’s  Staff  to  an  extent,  the  “ Register ” has  devoted 
much  space  to  fiction  and  sport  news.  In  addition  to  these,  more  jokes  than  per- 
haps ever  before  appeared  in  each  number.  A member  of  Class  II  once  remarked 
that  two  pages  of  jokes  in  an  ordinary  issue  was  an  insult  to  the  school.  In  order 
to  issue  a “ Register ” pleasing  to  all  its  subscribers,  the  Staff  printed  these  funny 
fables.  It  has  been  noticed  that  when  a Class  V or  VI  youngster  received  his  “Regis- 
ter,” the  first  page  to  which  he  turned  was  the  joke  page.  Thus,  the  reader  may  see 
how  we  have  endeavored  to  please  even  our  youngest  subscribers. 

The  question,  “Why  doesn’t  the  ‘ Register ’ establish  an  Exchange  Depart- 
ment?” has  been  frequently  put  to  members  of  the  Staff.  To  these  interested  yet 
cynical  persons  let  it  be  said  that  the  “ Register ” is  always  willing  to  receive  the  pa- 
pers of  other  schools  and  to  accept  their  comments  on  our  paper.  The  reason  why 
the  “ Register ” does  not  comment  on  these  school  journals  is  that  wefear  lest  we  judge 
too  harshly.  But  few  innovations  have  been  attempted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  confined  to  twenty  pages  in  each  issue. 

Much  credit  was  given  the  “ Register ” by  the  newspapers  for  the  large  Alumni 
Number  published  in  February  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  Campbell.  In  gratitude  for 
the  stand  the  English  High  School  has  always  taken  in  behalf  of  us,  Mr.  Campbell 
suggested  that  the  “ Register ” extend  its  greeting  to  her  in  the  May  number.  The 
English  High  School,  feeling  highly  complimented,  is  to  publish  our  Head  Master’s 
greeting  in  the  June  issue  of  the  “Record." 

In  regard  to  the  stories  wrritten  by  the  members  of  the  Staff,  a few  words  should 
be  said.  Primarily  we  have  attempted  to  write  fiction  of  a sort  that  would  appeal 
to  the  students  and  also  to  the  masters.  Arthur  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  has  greatly  helped 
the  other  members  of  the  Staff  and  the  Editor-in-chief  throughout  the  year  in  their 
work.  J.  S.  Lanigan  has  succeeded  exceedingly  well  in  putting  pep  into  his  sport 
column.  F.  B.  King,  aided  greatly  by  Mr.  Jones’  constant  interest  in  the  School 
Notes  Department,  has  kept  the  school  posted  regarding  the  Alumni  who  are  ever 
bringing  more  credit  to  the  school. 

To  make  the  Alumni  Number  the  success  it  was,  the  whole  Staff  aided  the 
Business  Manager  in  soliciting  ads,  which  department  has  shown  a considerable 
increase  in  revenue. 

The  members  of  Class  1 1 and  Class  1 1 1 who  assist  on  the  Staff  have  indeed  shown 
great  promise.  Humphries  and  Gates  of  the  graduating  class  have  given  to  the 
“ Register ” their  best.  The  former  contributed  all  the  jokes  appearing  in  this 
volume  before  the  Christmas  recess.  Gates  has  ably  taken  Saunder’s  place  as  the 
Staff  Artist. 

You  can  be  the  judge  of  the  efforts  of  the  writer,  who  hopes  you  will  not  judge 
too  severely. 


Back  row — P.  L.  Boyd,  D.  R.  Gates,  J.  S.  Lanigan,  P.  H.  Humphries,  H.  E.  Whiting,  P.  Flynn 
Front  row — F.  B.  King,  H.  R.  Robinson  {Bus.  Mgr.),  J.  A S.  Callanan  {Editor),  A.  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  A.  G.  McGovern 
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Boston  Latin  School  Debating  Club 

Harold  A.  McElroy,  Secretary 

1"^HE  Debating  Club  began  its  activities  last  October,  under  the  leadership  of 
temporary  officers.  The  prospects  of  the  season  looked  bright,  since  many 
skilled  debaters  had  joined  the  Club.  After  several  informal  discussions  on 
the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  the  year’s  debating  commenced  in  earnest. 

In  the  meantime,  many  new  members  had  joined  the  Club,  and  at  the  last 
meeting  in  December,  the  election  of  officers  was  held.  L.  Weschsler,  Room  11 
was  elected  President;  J.  Kolodny,  Room  14,  Vice-President;  H.  A.  McElroy, 
Room  3,  Secretary;  E.  Murray,  Room  13,  Field  Secretary. 

At  this  meeting,  the  first  large  debate  of  the  year  took  place.  The  debated 
question  was:  “Resolved, — That  Japanese  Immigration  into  the  U.  S.  be  pro- 
hibited.” The  affirmative  side  was  taken  by  Murray,  McElroy  and  Sharfman  and 
the  negative  side  was  upheld  by  Bornstein,  Segal  and  Kolodny.  Due  to  the  ex- 
cellent rebuttal  of  Murray  the  affirmative  side  succeeded  in  defeating  the  negative. 

On  December  21,  at  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Debating  Club,  another  debate 
was  held  on  the  same  question.  The  affirmative  side  consisting  of  Sullivan,  Murray 
and  Labovitz,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  negative  side,  which  was  ably  upheld  by 
Collins,  Weschsler,  and  B.  Bornstein.  Judging  by  their  work  in  the  last  two  debates, 
Mr.  Kelly  chose  Murray,  Weschsler  and  McElroy  to  represent  the  Latin  School  in 
its  joint  debate  with  Everett  High  School.  J.  Collins  and  J.  Kolodny  were  chosen 
alternates. 

On  January  14,  the  Latin  School  Debating  Team  held  a joint  debate  with  Ever- 
ett High  at  the  Everett  High  School  Hall.  The  question  was  “Resolved, — That 
Japanese  Immigration  into  the  U.  S.  be  prohibited.”  The  affirmative  side  was 
upheld  by  Everett  High  and  judging  by  the  results  of  our  own  competitive  debates, 
they  had  the  better  side.  The  judges  gave  particular  praise  to  the  excellent  re- 
buttal of  Murray  but  his  work  was  not  sufficient  to  turn  the  tide  in  our  favor.  Ever- 
ett High,  after  a close  interesting  debate,  emerged  a victor. 

During  the  month  of  January,  the  Field-Secretary  arranged  a debate  with  Bos- 
ton College  High  School.  Immediately  teams  were  chosen  to  debate  in  competition 
for  the  team.  After  several  interesting  debates  Murray,  Wechsler,  and  McElroy 
were  again  picked  for  the  team.  J.  Kolodny  and  Karrel  were  chosen  alternates. 

On  April  1,  in  the  Boston  College  High  School  hall  the  debating  team  of  Boston 
Latin  was  defeated  by  the  Bapst  Debating  Society  in  a closely  contested  battle  of 
words  and  wits.  An  audience  which  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  hall  enjoyed  the 
spirited  debate.  The  question  was:  “Resolved, — That  the  U.  S.  should  own  and 
operate  the  railroads.”  The  winner  defended  the  negative  side  of  the  question 
and  the  debaters  were  N.  McCarten,  W.  J.  Doyle,  and  V.  C.  Carr.  The  judges 
were  Mayor  Quinn  of  Cambridge,  Dean  Homer  Albers  of  Boston  University  Law 
School  and  Judge  Thomas  Dowd  of  the  Municipal  Court.  Daniel  H.  Coakley  was 
chairman. 

Now,  as  the  year  draws  to  a close,  our  debating  work  has  ended.  On  looking 
back  over  the  year’s  work  one  cannot  help  noticing  the  marked  improvement  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  debates.  When  we  consider  the  crude  handling  of  the  argu- 
ments at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  compare  it  with  the  fluency  and  clearness 
with  which  the  debaters  now  handle  their  subjects,  we  feel  that  a great  benefit  has 
been  gained. 


B.  L.  S.  DEBATING  CLUB 
Back  row — Thurman,  Murray,  Labovitz,  Karrel 
Front  row — Kolodny  ( Vice-Pres .),  Wechsler  (Pres.),  McEIroy 
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Before  finishing,  we  wish  to  extend  our  most  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Hobbs  and 
Mr.  Kelley,  who  have  given  a great  deal  of  their  valuable  time  to  the  Club.  Due 
to  their  efforts  the  debating  this  year  was  of  a high  standard  and  also  the  interest 
in  the  Club  was  greatly  increased.  Their  efforts  have  been  appreciated  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  them. 

Though  we  did  not  have  a winning  team  this  year,  the  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  one  next  year.  Kolodny,  B.  Bornstein,  Morrison,  Rigby,  Pinkham  and 
Segal  will  return  to  School  next  September  and  with  these  as  a foundation  the 
Debating  Club  should  have  a successful  year. 


Orchestra 


I.  J.  Zimmerman,  Concert  Master 


THIS  year  has  marked  the  birth  of  a new  Latin  School  Orchestra,  dedicated  to 
the  compositions  of  the  masters.  It  was  with  keen  disappointment  that  the 
prospective  candidates  for  the  orchestra  viewed  Mr.  Henderson’s  decision 
to  discontinue  his  good  work  in  that  direction;  but  their  disappointment  was  but 
temporary,  for  Mr.  Campbell,  after  constant  endeavor,  secured  for  us  an  instructor 
to  take  charge  of  the  orchestra  and  the  glee  club.  The  instructor,  Mr.  Findlay,  is 
a teacher  in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  is  a thorough  musician. 
His  personality  is  such  that  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him  must  love  him.  The 
response  to  the  call  for  members  was  excellent  except  that  the  wood-wind  section 
was  rather  weak,  as  is  often  the  case  in  school  orchestras,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  boy,  unlike  the  French  boy,  for  example,  has  neglected  to  study  those 
beautiful  instruments,  the  flute,  the  oboe,  and  the  clarionet. 

The  fact  that  the  new  orchestra  plays  music  that  is  more  nearly  classical 
than  that  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to  play  is  worthy  of  comment.  As  we  can 
not  love  a person  or  a nation  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  so  we  can  not  love 
good  music  unless  we  make  it  our  friend.  We  have  to-day  two  great  divisions  of 
music.  Although  all  that  is  not  popular  music  is  not  necessarily  classical,  we  may 
speak  of  the  two  divisions  as  classical  and  popular,  or  as  we  call  it  to-day,  “jazz.” 
They  compare  as  the  great  literary  classics  with  the  dime  novels.  As  we  find  a mul- 
titude of  people  who,  because  they  have  not  been  introduced  to  the  classics  are  con- 
tented with  reading  cheap  novels  or  the  comic  section  of  our  daily  newspapers, 
so  we  find  a large  number  of  people  who  desire  nothing  better  than  to  listen  to  that 
barbarous,  discordant  din  so  characteristic  of  the  modern  jazz.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  bad  about  the  comic  section  of  our  journals;  nor  are  all  the  “jazz” 
numbers  absolutely  unfit  for  civilized  ears;  but  to  be  overfed  with  either  is  like  liv- 
ing on  a diet  of  cheap  candy. 

It  is  the  school  that  hands  over  to  us,  the  heirs  of  the  civilizations  past,  those 
things  which  our  forefathers  have  held  so  dear,  the  classics.  Shall  we  not  rightly 
ask  that  we  be  not  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  that  art 
which  is  older  than  history  itself,  music?  With  an  orchestra  such  as  Mr.  Findlay 
is  capable  of  making,  and  I hope  future  courses  in  musical  subjects,  “jazz”  will 
give  way  to  music. 

The  members  of  the  orchestra  all  thank  Mr.  Campbell  for  the  interest  he  has 
taken  in  the  orchestra,  and  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come  he  will  establish  a volun- 
tary course  in  harmony  and  other  musical  subjects. 


Back  row — A.  H.  Canner,  S.  Zither,  L.  S.  Bailey,  G.  II.  Sullivan  ( Librarian ),  Seyward,  L.  Kaufman 

Middle  row — E.  C.  Nissen,  V'.  R.  Panico,  J.  Dollin,  Mr.  Findley  ( Conductor ),  I.  J.  Zimmerman  (Con- 

cert  Master),  W.  Lebon,  J.  Winisky 

Front  row — N.  Canner,  N.  Silk,  J.  Lipman,  Sisson 
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B.  L.  S.  Chess  Team 

Oscar  Karrel 

AFTER  a lapse  of  a few  years  the  B.  L.  S.  Chess  Club  was  revived. 
Immediately  the  club  was  received  with  favor  and  in  a short  time  had 
acquired  a large  membership.  Chess  sets  were  bought  and  after  school 
any  day,  they  were  in  use  in  our  library.  Games  were  arranged  and  we  soon  had  a 
fine  schedule.  Our  opening  game  was  lost  to  English  High.  The  best  game  of 
this  series  was  between  Steen  of  Latin  and  Ward  of  English,  the  latter  finally  being 
successful.  Huntington  School  was  our  first  victim,  losing  every  game.  The  team 
reached  its  highest  point  when  it  defeated  the  Tech  Freshmen  to  2 Yi.  We 
drew  with  the  Harvard  Freshmen  who  had  some  varsity  players  on  their  side. 
Throughout  this  period,  the  members  of  the  team  were  playing  among  themselves 
to  determine  the  champion  of  the  school.  This  soon  developed  into  a contest 
between  Levy  ’21,  and  Stein  ’24.  Levy  after  a difficult  struggle  won. 

The  prospects  for  next  year  are  exceedingly  bright,  for  the  majority  of  the  team 
is  remaining.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  school,  a team  can  easily  be  produced 
which  will  win  the  championship  of  Greater  Boston. 


Quintet 

Henry  L.  Cabitt  ’21 

AT  THE  beginning  of  the  school  year,  five  students  of  the  Boston  Latin  School 
came  together  and  formed  the  “Boston  Latin  School  Quintet.”  It  consisted 
of  four  violinists  and  a pianist.  Each  member  was  carefully  selected  for 
his  part  and  after  faithful  practice,  the  Quintet  played  in  complete  unison,  which 
is  the  most  important  thing  in  chamber  music.  Each  member  is  an  accomplished 
player  for  only  the  best  in  the  school  were  selected.  At  the  fifth  declamation,  the 
Quintet  played  a delightful  “Rondo”  which  was  favorably  accepted  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  morning,  it  played  a “Minuet”  by  Hayden.  This  piece  was  inter- 
preted excellently  and  all  the  writer’s  feelings  were  brought  out  skillfully  by  the 
Quintet.  On  Class  Day,  the  Quintet  was  again  called  upon  to  play  and  this  time 
a most  difficult  piece  was  rendered.  The  Quintet  had  interpreted  many  pieces 
besides  those  which  were  played  before  the  school.  Only  classical  music  was  played, 
for  the  divine  compositions  by  Beethoven,  Handel  and  Hayden  have  never  been 
excelled.  This  Quintet  is  an  entirelynew  idea  and  has  never  before  been  an  institu- 
tion’oQthe'school.  It  was  composed  of  Zimmerman,  Room  3;  Sharfman,  Room  11 ; 
Karell,  Room  11;  and  Cabot,  Room  12,  who  were  the  violinists,  and  Bailey,  Room  11 
the  pianist.  All  the  members  were  of  the  Graduating  Class  hence  they  leave  their 
places  vacant.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  Class  of  '22  to  form  another 
quintet  and  follow  in  the  steps  of  their  predecessors.  May  this  society  forever 
remain  as  an  enjoyment  to  the  school. 


E.  M.  Bailey,  N.  C.  Sharfman,  B.  Bank,  A.  Levy,  B.  Rubenstein,  E.  Stein 
M.  Krook  ( Treas .),  Mr.  Henderson,  O.  Karrell  (Pres.),  L.  Andrews  (Sec.) 
F.  E.  Nesson,  H.  Kemelinan 
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The  Rifle  Team 

Carl  T.  Crosby  ’21 


THE  call  for  candidates  for  the  Rifle  Team  was  issued  early  in  October.  From 
the  very  start  marked  interest  was  shown,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  some 
fifty  or  more  candidates  appeared  for  practice.  Under  the  direction  of  Major 
Penny,  the  work  soon  began  in  earnest  and  those  who  survived  the  elimination  set 
out  to  acquire  the  skill  and  practice  necessary  to  make  up  a successful  team.  We 
were  indeed  fortunate  in  having  such  veterans  as  Storer,  Brooker,  Crosby  and 
Curtis  as  our  foundation.  Other  men  that  showed  up  well  were  Peterson,  Fielding, 
Rice,  Corliss  and  Vallon. 

On  October  12,  a match  was  held  at  the  Wakefield  Navy  Range,  at  a distance 
of  50  yards,  in  which  teams  from  Latin,  English,  Commerce  and  Brookline  High 
were  entered.  Although  Latin  lost  the  team  shoot,  Storer,  Crosby  and  Brooker 
won  the  prizes  for  the  New  England  School  Boys  Championship. 

The  team  won  matches  with  English,  Commerce  and  the  Harvard  Freshmen. 
The  most  notable  one  was  that  with  the  Freshmen  which  was  won  by  a fine  score 
of  486  to  470  out  of  a possible  500. 

At  the  sixth  annual  rifle  shooting  tournament  for  High  School  teams  which  was 
conducted  at  the  Bay  State  School  of  Musketry,  Latin  School  won  the  city  cham- 
pionship. Te^irns  from  Latin,  Commerce,  Brookline  High,  English  and  Arlington 
competed.  Our  marksman  scored  723  points  out  of  a possible  750,  excellent  shoot- 
ing. A summary  of  that  event  is  as  follows, 


Crosby 

146 

Brooker 

145 

Storer 

144 

Fielding 

144 

Curtis 

144 

723 

Although  most  of  the  members  of  the  team  leave  this  year,  nevertheless  Vallon, 
Kero,  Noonan  and  O’Hara  will  return  next  September  and  with  these  Latin  should 
enjoy  another  championship  year. 
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Football 

William  B.  Guild,  Manager 

On  September  9,  a group  of  about  seventy  boys  gathered  in  Room  15  to  listen 
to  a football  talk  by  Mr.  O'Brien.  He  announced  a program  for  practice  and  said 
that  the  old  National  League  Ball  Park  on  Columbus  Avenue  would  be  obtainable. 

At  that  time  the  only  regulars  left  from  last  year  were  Samuels,  the  quarter- 
back; Johnston,  a star  half-back;  Hurley,  a speedy  end,  and  Captain  Roger 
Doherty,  who  at  first  was  not  sure  of  returning  to  school.  Other  members  of  last 
year’s  squad  who  reported  for  practice  were  K.  B.  Hill,  A.  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  Bruen, 
McDermott,  Nordberg,  Crosby,  Semonian,  Glickman,  Lanigan  and  O’Neil. 

Practice  was  held  daily,  and  under  Mr.  O’Brien’s  coaching  a formidable  team 
was  soon  under  way.  On  Tuesday,  September  28,  the  team  had  a scrimmage  with 
Rindge  Tech  at  Russell  Field,  North  Cambridge.  The  backfield  showed  up  well 
with  Captain  Doherty,  Johnston,  and  Samuels,  but  the  line  was  terribly  weak. 
However  this  scrimmage  was.just  what  Mr.  O’Brien  needed  to  point  out  the  team’s 
weaknesses. 

On  Saturday,  October  2,  our  team  journeyed  to  Groton  where  it  unfortunately 
met  with  defeat.  This  was  largely  due  to  lack  of  experience,  especially  in  the  line. 
In  this  game  Johnston  and  Nordberg  played  well  and  the  score  was  14-2  in  Groton’s 
favor. 

On  Wednesday,  October  G,  Latin  School  won  its  first  game  of  the  season  by 
defeating  Hyde  Park  High  School  by  the  score  of  13-0.  Our  team  had  the  upper 
hand  all  through  the  game.  The  first  touchdown  of  the  year  was  made  by  our 
Captain,  Roger  Doherty.  The  second  touchdown  was  made  by  Nordberg.  In 
this  game  Doherty,  Nordberg  and  Bruen  played  well. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  October  12,  Latin  School  won  a rather  slow  game  of 
football  from  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  by  the  score  of  18-0.  Captain  Doherty 
made  the  three  touchdowns  of  the  game.  For  Latin  School,  Captain  Doherty, 
Jack  Doherty  and  Nordberg  excelled. 

On  Friday,  October  15,  Latin  School  played  a hard-fought  game  with  Boston 
College  High.  Our  opponents  entered  the  game  decided  favorites,  and  all  who 
watched  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  superb  playing  of  Latin  School.  The  team 
did  honor  to  themselves  and  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  even  though  they  lost  bythe  close  score 
of  15-13. 

On  Saturday,  October  22,  our  team  journeyed  to  Weymouth  where  they  played 
Weymouth  High  School  on  the  Davis  Bates  Clapp  Memorial  Field.  The  game  was 
indeed  one-sided  for  Latin  School  won  by  the  score  of  26-7.  In  this  game  a peculiar 
thing  happened  when  the  whole  second  team  went  in  at  once  and  held  their  op- 
ponents quite  well.  In  this  game  Captain  Doherty  and  Nordberg  played  well. 

On  Friday,  October  29,  our  team  won  a hard-fought  game  from  Commerce 
High  School  by  the  score  of  9-6.  By  the  completion  of  a long  forward  pass  from 
Captain  Doherty  to  Hill  a touchdown  was  made.  This  was  followed  by  a safety 
on  the  part  of  the  Commerce  team.  Captain  Doherty  played  a fine  game  both  of- 
fensively and  defensively. 
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On  November  5 our  team  played  Quincy  High  at  Merrymount  Park,  Quincy, 
and  won  by  the  score  of  0-3.  Johnston  scored  our  only  touchdown  by  making  a 
50-yard  run  after  leaving  his  interference  and  completely  reversing  his  field.  In  this 
game  our  quarter-back,  McDermott,  was  seriously  injured  from  piling  on  and  was 
taken  to  the  Quincy  City  Hospital,  where  he  was  found  to  be  suffering  a slight  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.  Johnston,  Nordberg,  Bernstein,  Hurley  and  McDermott 
excelled  for  Latin. 

On  Wednesday,  November  11,  our  much-weakened  team  went  down  to  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Dorchester  High  School  by  the  score  of  21-0.  Although  severely 
crippled  by  the  Quincy  game  our  team  did  well  to  hold  our  opponents  to  such  a low 
score.  Doherty,  Kane  and  Hurley  starred  for  Latin  School. 

On  November  25,  Latin  School  played  its  greatest  rival,  English  High  School, 
in  a whirling  snow-storm  and  on  a field  covered  with  mud  and  water.  Our  team 
never  played  better  football  and  was  led  by  a most  capable  and  inspiring  leader, 
Captain  Doherty.  Although  the  team  lost  by  the  score  of  7-6,  it  went  down  to 
defeat  in  a blaze  of  glory. 

Unluckily  for  us  all  the  breaks  seemed  to  go  to  English.  In  the  first  quarter 
English  made  a touch-down  after  a bungled  punt  by  Latin  School  and  Lyons  kicked 
the  goal.  In  the  second  quarter,  our  captain  starting  a short-end  run,  reversed  his 
field,  cut  in  off  tackle,  sidestepped  the  English  quarterback  and  raced  55  yards  for 
a touchdown.  After  this  wonderful  play,  Doherty  failed  in  his  attempt  at  a goal. 

Even  though  defeated,  the  Latin  School  team  showed  the  much-talked-of  “Latin 
School  Spirit”  throughout  the  entire  game.  Captain  Doherty  was  the  outstanding 
star  of  the  team.  Others  who  played  well  were  Crosby,  Nordberg,  A.  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr., 
Hurley,  O’Neal,  Bruen,  Lanigan  and  McDermott. 

The  Latin  School  Football  Team  of  1920,  though  not  so  fortunate  as  those  of 
other  years,  still  maintained  the  glory  and  prestige  which  only  a Latin  School  team 
can  possess. 


Track 


UNDER  a new  system  for  scholastic  meets  inaugurated  in  this  past  season, 
namely,  that  of  allowing  intermediates  and  juniors  to  compete  in  their  own 
events  together  with  the  seniors,  Latin  School  put  forth  a team  which  capped 
a very  successful  season  by  placing  second  in  the  Regimentals.  The  team  was 
remarkably  well  balanced,  with  the  exception  of  sprinters,  of  whom  there  seemed  to 
be  the  usual  dearth.  Our  relay  teams,  especially  our  senior  “two-lap,”  acquitted 
themselves  nobly. 

Our  season  opened  most  promiscuously  when  our  senior  relay  team  defeated 
the  English  High  relay  at  the  B.  A.  A.  meet  on  February  22.  The  following  week, 
we  took  Dorchester  High  track  team  into  camp  by  the  score  of  l44j^-75}/2.  All 
our  fellows  did  remarkably  well,  and  a new  star  was  discovered  in  Jacobs. 

Success  did  not  attend  us  the  following  week  for  on  February  17,  we  lost  to 


Back  row  {left  to  right)— J.  J.  McDermott,  F.  B Kennedy,  R.  W.  Parkinson,  J.  P.  Crosby,  J.  L.  Fitzpatrick,  V.  Pierce,  B.  L.  Jacobs, 

J.  Semonian 

Second  row— M.  Krook,  Mr.  O’Brien  {Coach),  E.  T.  O’Brien,  F.  T.  Lyons,  S.  Myers,  J.  B.  Doherty,  W.  G.  Henry,  J.  S.  Lanigan  {Manager), 

S.  W.  Elton 

Front  row— J.  E.  Nolan,  P.  V.  Myron,  M.  D.  Glickman,  T.  R.  Hull  {Captain),  K.  B.  Hill,  J.  F.  McDermott.  L.  V.  Shapiro 
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Commerce  High  School.  Our  fellows  certainly  did  not  come  through  as  in  the 
Dorchester  meet,  but  this  served  only  to  show  them  their  weakness,  and  following 
the  Winter  Recess  which  then  intervened  Mechanic  Arts  suffered  an  overwhelming 
defeat  at  our  hands  by  the  score  of  158-62 

The  English  High  Meet  then  followed,  in  which  although  we  were  finally 
defeated  by  virtue  of  our  opponent’s  strength  in  the  field  events,  our  team  first  took 
the  lead  in  the  running  events  in  one  of  the  greatest  dual  meets  ever  held  between 
the  two  schools.  It  was  “nip  and  tuck”  all  the  way,  we  finally  .coming  out  in  the 
lead  by  5 points. 

The  Regimentals  were  the  next  source  of  interest,  in  which,  although  we  did 
not  show  up  as  well  as  we  expected,  nevertheless  it  was  good  enough  to  win  second 
place  over  Commerce.  Our  chief  weakness  was  in  the  field  events  in  which  we  scored 
only  6 Tj  points.  Kennedy  jumped  well  in  the  intermediate  high  jump  but  was 
defeated  by  Baird  of  South  Boston  for  first.  McDermott  won  second  in  junior 
shot-put  and  Shapiro  tied  for  fourth  in  the  high-jump  in  the  same  division.  In  the 
running  events  we  ran  up  a total  of  26  points  with  Capt.  Hull  winning  the  only 
first  place. 

Of  the  many  who  competed  during  the  year,  the  following  were  most  pre- 
eminent. Hill,  Fitzpatrick  and  Parkinson  in  the  1000-yds.,  all  of  whom  showed  them- 
selves runners  of  courage  and  brains.  Glickman  and  Pierce  in  the  senior  600-yds., 
and  Jacobs  in  the  intermediate  600-yds.,  composed  a trio  who  ranked  with  the  best. 
Crosby  was  the  school’s  premier  athlete  in  the  300-yds.  E.  Sullivan  also  did  well 
in  this  event.  Capt.  Hull  and  Myron  were  easily  the  best  hurdlers  in  the  city  and 
Hull  should  soon  be  winning  greater  laurels  in  his  college  career.  Gilson  and  Sulli- 
van were  our  best  men  in  the  senior  dash.  Gilson,  in  the  high  jump;  J.  Doherty 
in  the  broad-jump;  and  Myers  in  the  shot-put,  were  our  representatives  in  the  senior 
field  events.  Our  intermediate  division  boasted  such  stars  as  Kennedy  in  the  “220,” 
who  also  won  the  high-jump  in  every  dual  meet  of  the  year,  and  Jacobs  in  the  600- 
yds.  O’Brien  and  Haggerty  featured  by  their  work  over  the  hurdles.  McDermott, 
Nolan,  Shapiro  and  Dwyer  were  the  best  in  the  junior  division. 


Hockey 


John  L.  Fitzpatrick,  Jr. 


TWO  years  ago,  hockey  as  a sport  expired  as  far  as  Latin  School  was  concerned. 
This  year,  however,  through  the  efforts  of  a few  of  the  boys  and  of  Mr.  McKay, 
it  was  revived,  and  although  very  weak,  it  is  recovering  slowly,  and  by  next 
year  should  be  once  more  in  a flourishing  condition. 

It  was  late  in  the  season  before  a start  was  made,  practice  not  beginning  until 
after  the  Christmas  vacation.  The  boys  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  Mr.  McKay 
of  the  faculty,  who  volunteered  to  help  them  and  rendered  valuable  assistance 
throughout  the  season.  The  team  was  badly  handicapped  by  weather  conditions, 
but  in  the  first  game  against  Roxbury  Latin  the  fellows  gave  a very  good  account  of 
themselves.  After  this  game,  Joseph  K.  Collins  was  elected  captain  for  the  remain- 


Back  row  {left  to  right)  J.  L.  Fitzpatrick  {Manager),  J.  A.  Nordberg,  P.  N.  Holland,  H.  M.  Raymond,  T r.,  T.  F.  Sullivan  C T Hurlev 
T ^ ^ F.  J.  Mahoney,  Mr.  McKay  {Coach)  V 

Front  row— J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  H.  Naigles,  E.  G.  Sliney,  J.  K.  Collins  {Captain),  G.  P.  Norton,  A.  R.  O’Neal,  W.  Brown 
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der  of  the  season.  Several  games  were  played  in  which  our  team  performed  nobly. 
Their  best  performance  was  at  Arlington  where  they  held  the  local  team  to  a one 
to  one  tie  after  playing  four  extra  periods.  As  this  team  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Suburban  League,  it  can  be  seen  that  our  team  ranked  well  with  the  teams  of 
that  league.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  Brown,  manager  of  the  Boston 
Arena,  the  Dorchester  and  English  games  were  played  in  the  Arena.  The  season 
was  successfully  completed  by  defeating  our  ancient  rival,  English,  three  to  one. 

The  work  of  several  of  the  boys  stood  out  prominently.  O’Neal  played  a won- 
derful game  throughout  the  season,  proving  himself  one  of  the  best  center  ice  men 
in  the  interscholastic  ranks.  Nordberg  at  wing  was  also  good,  being  a fast  skater 
and  good  stick  handler.  Our  defence  was  particularly  good.  Captain  Collins  at 
point  and  Norton  at  coverpoint  broke  up  many  an  attack  of  the  enemy.  Ed 
Sliney  guarded  the  goal  in  a style  which  left  little  to  be  desired.  Mahoney  in  the 
forward  line  and  all  the  rest,  both  regulars  and  substitutes,  did  well. 

As  only  Captain  Collins,  O’Neal  and  Mahoney  are  lost  by  graduation,  the  pros- 
pects for  next  year  are  excellent.  George  Norton  has  been  chosen  to  lead  the  1922 
team.  If  the  school  shows  the  proper  interest,  next  year  should  see  Latin  School 
represented  by  a championship  team. 


Arthur  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  Manager 


Actual  practice  commenced  on  April  fourth,  when  a squad  of  over  sixty 
aspirants  appeared  at  the  Strandway,  South  Boston,  eager  to  commence  handling 
a baseball  again.  Among  the  group  were  seven  regulars  from  the  previous  season 
headed  by  Captain  Albert  O’Neil,  and  including  Myron,  Samuels,  Roger  Doherty, 
Kane  and  Hull,  together  with  numerous  others  who  showed  that  they  could  handle 
a ball  with  skill. 

What  looked  like  an  almost  sure  disaster  was  the  sudden  illness  of  Coach 
O’Brien;  but  soon  all  fear  was  eased,  when  Mr.  McKay  consented  to  take  charge  of 
the  team  until  Mr.  O’Brien’s  reappearance.  Everyone  on  the  squad  is  exceedingly 
grateful  to  Mr.  McKay,  and  on  behalf  of  all  sincere  thanks  are  now  tendered  for 
his  service. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  catching  position  was  ably  filled  by  Captain 
O’Neil;  second,  third  and  shortstop  were  well  cared  for  by  any  three  from  Samuels, 
Myron,  Hull  and  Finnegan — a new  recruit  who  seems  to  be  a natural  and  able 
infielder.  From  among  Roger  Doherty,  Glickman,  Jacobs,  Semonian,  Nordberg 
and  McElroy  the  outfield  was  cared  for.  Vocke  after  a little  pre-season  roughness 
has  shown  himself  a conscientious,  steady,  first  baseman;  the  speedy  end  of  the  bat- 
tery has  been  dominated  by  Long  Jack  Doherty  and  seconded  by  Eddie  Harris. 
Others  who  have  played  for  any  length  of  time  in  games  are  Henry,  Ewing,  Condon, 
Brooker,  Fitzpatrick,  Mahoney,  Ryan  and  Hagerty. 

The  team  has  been  characterized  for  steady  hitting  but  poor  baserunning  nearly 
all  the  season.  The  latter  was  greatly  improved  in  the  last  game  with  Dorchester 


Back  row  (Left  to  Right)—].  A.  Nordberg,  S.  G.  Vocke,  R.  F.  Finnegan,  J-  B.  Doherty,  F.  J.  Mahony,  E.  S.  Harris,  J.  Semonian 
Middle  row—  Mr.  F.  J.  O Bnen  (Coach),  B.  L.  Jacobs,  H.  A.  McElrov,  G.  W.  G.  Brooker,  J.  L.  Ewing,  Jr,  T.  R.  Hull,  A.  C.  C.  \ 

Jr.  ( Manager ) 

Front  row — H.  H.  Samuels,  A.  R.  O’Neal  (Captain),  R.  Doherty,  P.  V.  Myron 
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High  , so  that  the  team  is  now  roundly  developed  in  all  lines.  Roger  Doherty  has 
shown  himself  a wizard  with  the  bat;  his  average  is  over  .700,  not  including  the 
slaughter  of  Charlestown  High  but  including  three  2-  and  three  3-baggers. 

The  Boston  schools  have  been  fortunate  in  having  the  old  National  League 
grounds  on  Walpole  Street  for  their  games.  This  has  made  it  possible  to  charge 
admission  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  and  to  insure  a clear  field  for  the  players  and 
stands  for  the  spectators. 

A feature  game  will  be  the  annual  English-Latin  game  on  June  15th 
to  be  played  at  Soldiers  Field,  Cambridge,  as  one  of  the  big  events  of  the  English 
High  School  Centennial  Celebration. 

At  this  writing,  looking  into  the  crystal,  everything  seems  most  favorable  for 
the  City7  Championship,  which  in  all  probability  will  be  decided  by  a second  game 
with  Dorchester  High.  Certainly  if  Latin  puts  up  a game  like  her  last  with  the 
Red  and  Black  the  laurels  will  rest  with  us. 


Baseball 

The  first  game  was  play7ed  on  April  17,  when  our  team  lost  to  Milton  Academy 
by  the  score  of  12-11.  There  were  numerous  errors  and  the  game  as  a whole  was 
loosely  playred.  Latin  School  made  a bid  for  the  game  when  we  scored  five  runs 
in  the  seventh  inning  but  these  were  not  quite  enough  to  overcome  our  opponents 
lead. 

EAST  BOSTON  3 BOSTON  LATIN  10 

On  May  2 we  won  from  East  Boston  High  School  in  a game  featured  by  heavy 
hitting.  Doherty7  started  on  his  hitting  campaign  with  two  doubles  and  a triple. 
Latin  in  all  had  17  hits  to  East  Boston’s  3.  This  was  the  first  game  of  the  city  series. 
J.  Doherty,  in  the  box;  R.  Doherty,  Vocke  and  My'ron  starred  for  Latin,  while 
Spognodi  and  Lavender  were  our  opponents  best  men. 

SCORE 

East  Boston 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 

Boston  Latin 3 2 1 0 4 0 0 0 0 10 

Batteries:  Doherty,  Brooker  and  O’Neal;  Grace,  Tiselly  and  Fenner. 

WEST  ROXBIJRY  HIGH  7 BOSTON  LATIN  4 

On  May  5 we  lost  to  West  Roxbury  High  School  in  a rather  disappointing  game 
by  the  score  of  7 to  4.  Poor  base  running  by  Latin  School  greatly  encompassed 
this  defeat  since  we  outhit  our  opponents.  R.  Doherty  got  four  singles  in  five 
trips  to  the  plate. 


SCORE 

West  Roxbury 1 3 2 0 0 1 0 0 x 7 

Boston  Latin 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 1 4 


Batteries:  J.  Doherty,  Brooker,  Harris  and  O’Neal;  Haddican  and 
English. 
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BRIGHTON  HIGH  3 BOSTON  LATIN  8 

Latin  School  again  entered  the  winning  column  when  Brighton  High  fell  before 
us  by  the  score  of  8-3.  Harris  pitched  scoreless  baseball  for  Latin  School  until  the 
eighth  when  he  was  relieved  by  J.  Doherty.  McKenney  of  Brighton  High  pitched 
fine  ball  but  received  a support  which  was  most  disheartening.  Latin  School 
hopped  away  to  a three  run  lead  in  the  opening  inning  and  added  frequently  to  its 
total  throughout  the  game.  R.  Doherty  and  Myron,  together  with  O’Neal  and 
Hull,  starred  for  Latin,  while  Sennet  and  McKenney  played  well  for  Brighton. 

SCORE 

Brighton 000000030  3 

Boston  Latin 31002002x  8 

Batteries:  Harris,  J.  Doherty  and  O’Neal;  McKenney  and  Musspickle. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  2 BOSTON  LATIN  7 

On  May  18,  Boston  Latin  defeated  the  crack  Mechanic  Arts  team  to  the  tune 
of  7-2.  After  a slow  start  our  team  hit  its  slugging  pace  with  R.  Doherty  and  Vocke 
leading. 

The  game  ended  in  the  eighth  inning  with  one  man  out  when  Marshall,  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  first  baseman,  was  badly  injured  owing  to  a collision  with  J.  Doherty 
on  a play  at  first.  Doherty,  hurrying  to  first  base  on  his  hit,  crashed  into  Marshall 
as  he  stooped  to  recover  the  throw  which  he  had  fumbled.  Marshall  fell  backward, 
landing  on  his  neck,  being  rendered  unconscious.  He  has  since  recovered. 

Hearty,  Marshall  and  Dupree  starred  for  Mechanic  Arts  while  Myron,  J.  Doh- 
erty and  Vocke  played  well  for  Latin. 


Mechanic  Arts 

a.b.  b.h 

.p.o. 

a. 

e. 

Boston  Latin 

a.b. 

b.h. 

.p.o 

. a. 

e. 

Marshall,  lb 

4 

1 

8 

0 

1 

Nordberg,  cf 

. 4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Dupree,  cf 

...  2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Myron,  ss 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

Martin,  ss 

....  4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

R.  Doherty,  If 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Cutcliffe,  If 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

O’Neal,  c 

4 

1 

9 

2 

0 

Sullivah,  3b 

....  3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Samuels,  rf 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Erickson,  2b 

...  2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Finnegan,  3b 

3 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Hearty,  rf 

...  3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Vocke,  lb 

3 

2 

7 

0 

0 

Gaudie,  c 

....  3 

1 

4 

1 

0 

Hull,  2b 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Dole,  p. 

....  2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Glickman,  rf 

. 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lamont,  p 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J.  Doherty,  p 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals. 

5 

22 

8 

3 

Totals 

31 

8 

24 

12 

4 

. : . SCORE 

Mechanic  Arts 10100  0 0 0 0 2 

Boston  Latin 0 0 1 1 0 1 0 4 0 7 

Runs:  Myron,  R.  Doherty,  O’Neal,  Samuels,  Finnegan,  Vocke  2,  Marshall, 
Dupree.  Two  base  hits:  Myron,  ONeal,  Finnegan.  Stolen  bases:  O’Neal  2, 
Samuels,  Vocke  3,  J.  Doherty.  Sacrifice  hits:  O’Neal,  Samuels,  Finnegan.  First 
base  on  balls:  off  Doherty  2,  off  Lamont  2.  Hit  by  pitcher:  by  Lamont  (Doherty 
and  Samuels).  Strike  outs:  by  J.  Doherty  8,  by  Lamont  2,  by  Dole  2. 

Game  called  owing  to  injury  of  player. 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  2 BOSTON  LATIN  11 

On  May  25  our  team  enjoyed  a batting  feast  at  the  expenseof  Charlestown  High 
who  fell  before  us  by  the  supposed  score  of  1 1 to  2.  It  was  whispered  that  our  total 
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was  nearer  40.  The  game  lasted  only  6 innings  with  Harris,  Ewing  and  Brooker 
each  pitching  two  innings.  Samuels  knocked  a home  run  with  two  on. 

SCORE 

Charlestown  High  0 0 0 0 0 2 2 

Boston  Latin 10  7 0 5 10  7 39 

Batteries:  Harris,  Ewing,  Brooker  and  O’Neal. 


DORCHESTER  HIGH  3 BOSTON  LATIN  5 

On  May  31  the  undefeated  Dorchester  High  School  team  was  vanquished  by 
our  Latin  School  team  in  their  march  to  make  the  Purple  and  White  the  city  champ- 
ions. Prior  to  this  we  had  lost  one  game,  so  that  now  we  are  practically  tied  with 
Dorchester.  The  heavy  hitting  of  our  team  was  not  to  be  denied,  R.  Doherty 
leading  with  two  triples  and  a single  in  four  times  at  bat.  All  of  these  hits  were 
productive  of  runs,  for  in  the  third  inning  Doherty’s  first  three-bagger  brought 
Samuels  home.  He  led  off  with  a screaming  triple  in  the  seventh,  scoring  on 
Vocke’s  hit.  In  the  ninth  with  Samuels  on  second  (from  which  place  Vocke  took 
his  place,  since  Samuels  badly  sprained  his  ankle  when  sliding  for  the  bag,  his  foot 
hit  the  stake  holding  it)  he  hit  a single  which  brought  Vocke  home  with  the  fifth 
run.  J.  Doherty  pitched  a steady  game  fanning  ten  men  and  allowing  six  scattered 
hits.  Myron  contributed  some  fine  fielding  and  batting.  Vocke  at  first  played  a 
beautiful  game  realizing  on  several  wonderful  plays.  Locke  of  Dorchester  was 
touched  up  for  12  hits.  Burns,  the  Dorchester  shortstop  played  a nifty  game, 
completing  many  fielding  chances  without  a slip-up.  The  game  was  exceptionally 
wtll-played,  both  teams  playing  heads-up  ball.  If  such  good  work  is  kept  up, 
English  High  should  fall  before  us  on  June  15. 


Dorchester  High 

a.b. 

b.h, 

.p.o 

. a. 

e. 

Boston  Latin 

a.b. 

b.h. 

po. 

a. 

e. 

Burns,  ss 

..  2 

1 

7 

3 

0 

Myron,  2b 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Haggerty,  3b 

..  4 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Samuels,  3b 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Lawler,  If 

..  2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

O’Neal,  c 

5 

0 

10 

1 

1 

Locke,  p 

..  3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

R.  Doherty,  If 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Kincaide,  cf 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Finnegan,  ss 

5 

1 

3 

2 

0 

McDonald,  lb 

..  4 

1 

11 

2 

0 

Nordberg,  cf 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Finklestein,  2b 

..  4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Vocke,  lb 

3 

1 

10 

0 

1 

Hart  in,  c 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Harris,  rf 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Josephs,  rf 

..  2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jacobs,  rf 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Feldman,  rf 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

J.  Doherty,  p 

4 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Totals 

..  31 

6 

27 

12 

2 

Totals 

37 

12 

27 

8 

4 

SCORE 

Dorchester  High 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 

Boston  Latin 1010  0 0 102  5 

Runs:  Myron  3,  Samuels,  R.  Doherty,  Burns,  Haggerty,  Lawler.  Two  base 
hit:  Myron.  Three  base  hits:  R.  Doherty  2.  Stolen  bases:  Samuels  2,  Vocke, 

Harris,  Burns,  Lawler,  Kincaide,  McDonald,  Eeldman.  First  base  on  balls: 

off  Doherty  5,  off  Locke  2.  Hit  by  pitcher:  by  Locke  (R.  Doherty).  Strike  outs: 
by  Doherty  10,  by  Locke,  2. 
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The  following  have  been  awarded  their  letters  in  the  various  sports  during  the 
school  year  of  1920-1921: — 

Football — R.  Doherty  (Capt.),  J.  F.  McDermott,  H.  H.  Samuels,  M.  D.  Glick- 
man,  J.  L.  Ewing,  A.  R.  O’Neal,  W.  Henry,  J.  L.  Fitzpatrick,  J.  S.  Lanigan,  A.  C. 
C.  Hill,  Jr.,  W.  Hurley,  J.  B.  Doherty,  K.  B.  Hill,  J.  J.  Mahoney,  J.  A.  Nordberg, 
A.  C.  Kane,  J.  P.  Crosby,  A.  Bruen,  P.  Bernstein,  E.  U.  Watson,  J.  Semonian,  J.  J. 
Todd,  M.  Krook,  W.  B.  Guild  (Manager). 

Track — T.  R.  Hull  (Capt.),  M.  D.  Glickman,  B.  L.  Jacobs,  K.  B.  Hill,  J.  P. 
Crosby,  J.  B.  Doherty,  P.  V.  Myron,  R.  W.  Gilson,  F.  T.  Lyons,  E.  T.  O’Brien, 
F.  B.  Kennedy,  M.  Krook,  L.  V.  Shapiro,  J.  J.  McDermott,  J.  F.  McDermott,  J. 
Nolan,  S.  Myers,  R.  W.  Parkinson,  J.  L.  Fitzpatrick,  S.  W.  Elton,  V.  Peirce,  W. 
Henry,  J.  Semonian,  J.  S.  Lanigan  (Manager). 

Hockey — J.  K.  Collins  (Capt.),  F.  J.  Mahoney,  J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  J.  A.  Nord- 
berg, G.  P.  Norton,  E.  G.  Sliney,  A.  R.  O’Neal,  H.  N.  Raymond,  H.  Naigles,  W. 
Brown,  P.  N.  Holland,  C.  T.  Hurley,  J.  F.  Sullivan,  J.  L.  Fitzpatrick  (Manager). 


The  Golf  Club 

Arthur  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  President 

As  a result  of  organizing  into  a club  those  who  are  interested  in  this  branch 
of  sport,  a number  of  fellows  have  been  brought  together  who  otherwise  would  have 
had  no  one  with  whom  to  play. 

Nearly  fifteen  players  have  appeared,  averaging  once  a week,  at  the  Franklin 
Park  links,  nine  of  whom  are  at  least  fairly  good  players. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Norfolk  Country  Club,  through  Mr.  Pike  and  Mr. 
Henderson,  on  two  occasions  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  course 
free  of  charge,  and  now  expect  to  have  at  least  one  other  available  by  the  week  of 
June  fifth. 

Matches  have  been  played  with  the  masters  (Messrs.  Pike,  Henderson,  Arnold 
and  O’Brien),  with  English  High  School  and  with  St.  Marks  School,  Southboro, 
none  of  which  resulted  in  victory  for  us,  although  in  the  first  two  cases  the  Nasseau 
score  was  quite  close.  There  still  remain  Brookline  High,  Noble  and  Greenough, 
and  a return  match  with  English  High  to  be  played.  A good  share  of  success 
should  be  looked  for  among  these.  Though  still  in  its  infancy  this  great  national 
game  is  bound  to  flourish  in  the  years  to  come.  May  a brilliant  future  await  it! 
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The  Tennis  Team 

By  Kenneth  B.  Hill  ( Capt .) 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  this  year  by  the  reorganizing  of  the  tennis  team 
after  a two  years  lapse.  At  the  first  call  for  candidates,  fully  twenty  followers  of 
the  game  reported.  Mr.  Rice,  our  coach,  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
Chestnut  Hill  courts  at  Longwood  for  our  use. 

In  the  opening  match  with  Brown  and  Nichols,  the  team  was  composed  of 
Kennedy,  Crosby,  King,  Samuels  and  Glickman.  The  last  two  named  are  unable 
to  play  again  because  of  injuries.  This  caused  a shift  in  the  lineup  so  that  Hill 
and  Lake  are  now  on  the  team,  the  former  beng  elected  captain  at  a recent  meeting. 
&*»'!>  Although  defeated  in  our  early  matches  with  Milton  Academy  and  Harvard 
Freshmen,  the  team  has  improved  wonderfully.  Handicapped  by  lack  of  practise 
and  steadiness  we  lost  both  these  matches  which  were  well  played. 

We  defeated  Dorchester  High  in  a hotly  contested  match  at  Longwood  on  June 
1.  Kennedy  succumbed  to  Combs  after  a hard  struggle.  Crosby  won  easily 
from  Smith  of  Dorchester,  8-6,  6-0.  King  and  Lake  paired  well  and  defeated 
Baker  and  Wilson  of  Dorchester,  6-0,  6-2.  Hill  defeated  Finkelstein  of  Dorchester 
in  the  deciding  match  of  the  play,  8-6,  12-10,  but  only  after  a hard  fight.  The  other 
double  match  was  defaulted  to  Dorchester  because  of  the  time.  The  final  score 
was  3 to  2 in  favor  of  Latin  School. 

We  have  scheduled  a match  with  the  faculty  comprising  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Rice,  Gardiner,  Corson,  Kelley  and  Murphy.  Much  interest  is  centered  in  this 
contest.  Our  big  match  is  with  English  High.  A victory  over  them  carries  with 
it  the  City  championship. 

At  present  Guild,  Rice  and  Levenson  are  pushing  the  regulars  very  hard  for 
positions  on  the  team.  We  have  a fine  nucleus  for  next  year  with  Kennedy,  our 
number  one  man ; King,  Lake,  Guild  and  Levenson  returning  to  school.  Norton 
and  several  others  are  showing  up  well  and  will  prove  valuable  assets  with  seasoning. 
Lets  keep  up  the  good  work! 
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Mr.  W.  F.  Rice  (Coach,)  A.  V.  King,  K.  B.  Hill  (Captain),  H.  H.  Samuels 
C.  T.  Crosby,  F.  B.  Kennedy 
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The  “ Register ” sincerely  regrets  to  announce  the  recent  death  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Matthew  Harkins,  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Providence  since  1887. 
Bishop  Harkins  was  a Latin  School  graduate  of  the  class  of  ’62  and  later  attended 
Holy  Cross  College.  He  was  also  a graduate  of  the  College  Anglais,  Douai,  France, 
and  the  Seminary  St.  Sulpice,  Paris. 

Everit  B.  Terhune  ’95,  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder, 
has  been  appointed  a member  of  the  foreign  commerce  department  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  “ Register ” regrets  to  announce  the  death  of  one  of  our  senior  alumni,  the 
Reverend  James  Reed  of  the  Class  of  ’51.  Mr.  Reed  has  been  pastor  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  since  1861,  being  also  a widely  read  theological 
writer. 

Morgan  Thomas  Ryan  T7,  has  been  awarded  the  K.  of  C.  purse  for  the  best 
reading  of  the  “Ride  of  Paul  Revere.”  Mr.  Ryan  received  the  first  prize  in  decla- 
mation here  in  1917. 

In  this  last  number  we  wish  to  extend  a word  of  appreciation  and  thanks  to  Mr. 
Jones  for  favoring  us  with  the  extensive  information  regarding  the  Latin  School 
Alumni  that  has  appeared  in  each  issue  throughout  the  year. 

Rather  than  have  any  other  speaker  for  the  Memorial  Day  exercises,  other  than 
Mr.  John  K.  Richardson,  for  many  years  a teacher  here,  Mr.  Campbell  decided  to 
omit  all  exercises  in  the  hall  this  year. 

The  “ Register ” regrets  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Gavin  Morris  ’75 
of  South  Boston. 

Arthur  Woods  ’88,  former  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City  is  a special 
lecturer  in  Municipal  Government  at  Harvard. 
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Rev.  William  Wallace  Fenn  ’80,  Professor  of  Theology  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity,  Harvard,  recently  gave  a lecture  at  Peabody  Hall  on  the  Immortality 
of  Man. 

Roy  E.  Larsen  T7,  is  treasurer  of  the  Harvard  Class  of  1921. 

Harold  W.  Clark  (B.  L.  S.  1901-03),  distinguished  by  his  military  service  in 
France,  Turkey  and  Armenia  during  the  late  war,  visited  the  school  on  June  1. 
Mr.  Clark  is  now  with  Henry  H.  Wood  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

William  L.  Langer  T2,  received  the  Bayard  Cutting  fellowship  recently  at 
Harvard,  which  is  “reserved  exclusively  for  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  of  the  greatest  promise  as  productive  scholars.” 

Franklin  Wing  T8  was  recently  elected  Capt.  of  the  Amherst  track  team. 

J.  Everett  Hill  T6  married  Miss  Ella  Whittredge  early  this  month. 


WILLIAM  AUGUSTINE  CRONIN 

In  the  midst  of  the  happiness  of  Commencement,  there  is  a 
sentiment  of  sadness  and  yearning  for  one  to  whom  it  was 
not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  gladness  that  comes  at  the  comple- 
tion of  a difficult  task.  Our  absent  comrade  is  William  A.  Cronin, 
a classmate  ever  sincere  and  true,  who  was  untimely  called  from 
this  world  on  May  0,  1921. 

Death  is  hard  to  bear  at  all  times,  but  when  its  victim  is  a 
youth  at  the  golden  threshold  of  life,  its  advent  is  felt  more  keenly 
and  the  grief  that  accompanies  the  departure  of  such  a loved 
one  is  more  poignant  and  lasting. 

Our  beloved  classmate  had  been  a familiar  figure  at 
B.  L.  S.  for  some  years.  His  patience  was  edifying  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him;  his  character,  worthy  of  emulation. 

His  loss  is  felt  by  none  more  keenly  than  by  his  classmates. 
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Prize  Drill 

Colonel  John  L.  Ewing 

ON  FRIDAY,  May  20,  1921,  occurred  the  annual  Prize  Drill  of  the  cadets 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School.  The  companies  assembled  at  the  school  at 
9 A.  M.  The  First  Battalion  assembled  in  the  Latin  School  yard,  the  Second 
in  the  English  High  School  yard,  and  the  Third  in  the  drill  hall. 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  regiment  proceeded  to  the  East  Armory,  headed 
by  the  Latin  School  Drum  Corps. 

In  former  years  it  had  been  the  custom  to  have  two  companies  drilling  on  the 
floor  at  the  same  time,  being  marked  by  two  sets  of  judges.  A new  plan  was  tried 
this  year  whereby  each  company  was  marked  by  the  same  judges,  three  in  number. 

The  first  company  to  go  on  the  floor,  started  at  half-past  nine,  but  as  it  took 
about  twenty  minutes  for  each  company  to  drill,  and  about  the  same  time  for  the 
Drum  Corps  exhibition  and  the  individual  drill,  it  was  about  3 P.  M.  when  the 
last  of  the  fifteen  companies  completed  its  manoeuvres. 

When  the  last  company  had  left  the  floor,  the  whole  regiment  formed  in  line 
about  the  hall.  The  winning  companies  were  then  announced;  the  certificates 
and  chevrons  being  awarded  by  our  Head  Master,  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  five  winning  companies  were  as  follows:  First  prize,  Co.  A.,  Capt.  John 
L.  Ewing;  Second  prize,  Co.  D.,  Capt.  Carl  T.  Crosby;  Third  prize,  Co.  O.,  Capt. 
Henry  F.  Barry;  Fourth  prize,  Co.  L.,  Capt.  Edward  J.  Goofinkle;  Fifth  prize, 
Co.  Q.,  Capt.  Arthur  B.  Brown.  The  captains  of  the  five  winning  companies  were 
promoted  to  the  following  ranks:  Colonel,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Major  of  the  First 
Battalion,  Major  of  the  Second  Battalion,  and  Major  of  the  Third  Battalion  re- 
spectively. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  this  year’s  drill  far  exceeded  in  quality  that  of 
any  previous  year,  on  account  of  the  splendid  training  in  discipline,  posture,  and 
manual  of  arms,  offered  by  our  new  instructor  in  drill,  Major  George  H.  Penney. 
The  carriage  of  the  boys  at  the  drill  and  the  excellence  of  the  company  manoeuvres, 
are  a silent  but  effective  testimony  of  his  excellent  instruction. 

The  school  is  greatly  indebted  to  Major  Penney  also,  for  having  trained  and 
instructed  in  but  a week’s  time,  the  Prize  Winning  Co.  A.,  which  was  able  to  win 
Second  Prize  in  the  First  Annual  Inter-regimental  Drill  held  at  the  East  Armory 
on  Saturday,  May  28,  1921. 

The  Bugle  and  Drum  Corps 

Drum-Major  William  Elliot  Norton,  ’22 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  an  organization  as  large  as  this  year’s  Bugle  and  Drum 
Corps,  it  is  seldom  that  a great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  any  individual.  However, 
such  is  the  case  and  the  credit  is  due  to  our  instructor,  Lieutenant  Roche. 

Not  more  than  fifteen  of  one  hundred  candidates  had  had  any  previous  experi- 
ence and  furthermore  as  Lieutenant  Roche  is  also  instructor  at  all  the  other 
Boston  schools  he  was  able  to  be  present  at  only  one  rehearsal  every  week. 
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In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  the  Corps  this  year  was  at  least  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  past  years,  and  the  writer  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  publicly 
to  Lieutenant  Roche  the  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  whole  Corps.  He 
has  not  only  been  our  instructor,  but  also  the  friend  of  each  and  every  one  of  us 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  be  Latin  School’s  Drum  Corps  instructor  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  Major  Penny  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell whose  whole-hearted  support  has  been  invaluable,  and  to  Mr.  Reardon  who  has 
been  the  “big  brother”  of  Latin  School’s  Drum  Corps  for  many  years  and  whom  we 
can  never  hope  to  repay  for  his  kindly  help  and  advice. 

Lastly,  praise  is  due  to  every  member  of  the  Corps.  Their  spirit  of  earnest- 
ness and  cooperation  was  excellent.  Especial  praise  is  due  to  Gilbert  Lyness  ’23, 
1st  Sergeant  of  drummers,  whose  efficiency  and  skill  relieved  his  superior  officers 
of  a great  deal  of  solicitude;  to  1st  Sergeant  Rossman  ’23  of  the  buglers,  whose  work 
was  only  surpassed  by  that  of  Lyness;  to  Sergt.  Joseph  Young  ’21,  who  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  best  bass  drummer  in  the  city  schools ; to  Sergt.  A.  Barron, 
winner  of  the  bugle  prize;  to  Sergt.  Austin  Tyler,  also  a bugler ; and  to  Pte.  Thomas 
Morrison  who  won  the  drumming  prize. 

Latin  School  Roster 

Colonel  John  L.  Ewing,  Jr. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Carl  T.  Crosby 
Rgt.  Adjutant  George  H.  Sullivan 
Rgt.  Sergeant  Major  Willard  I.  Savage 
STAFF 

Captain  William  E.  Wickham 
Captain  Arthur  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr. 

Captain  Harold  A.  McElroy 

FIRST  BATTALION 

Major  Henry  F.  Barry 
Adjutant  John  B.  Doherty 
COMPANY  A 
Captain  Henry  E.  Halloran 
1st  Lieutenant  Louis  M.  Scarr 
2nd  Lieutenant  Roger  W.  Parkinson 
COMPANY  B 
Captain  David  Goldman 
1st  Lieutenant  John  W.  Roper,  Jr. 

2nd  Lieutenant  G.  Richard  Peterson 
COMPANY  C 
Captain  George  G.  Brookes 
1st  Lieutenant  Winthrop  H.  Rice 
2nd  Lieutenant  John  W.  Fielding 
COMPANY  D 

Captain  Norman  S.  Rabinovitz 
1st  Lieutenant  Harold  Thurman 
2nd  Lieutenant  Francis  B.  King 
COMPANY  E 
Captain  Francis  M.  Corliss 
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1st  Lieutenant  Harold  R.  Robinson 
2nd  Lieutenant  Joseph  Labovitz 

SECOND  BATTALION 

Major  Edward  J.  Gorfmkle 
Adjutant  Joseph  F.  Pascol 
COMPANY  F 
Captain  Joseph  K.  Collins 
1st  Lieutenant  James  A.  Carter 
2nd  Lieutenant  Loring  B.  Andrews 
COMPANY  G 
Captain  Louis  Weschler 
1st  Lieutenant  Aaron  Levy 
2nd  Lieutenant  Charles  Kalinauskas 
COMPANY  H 
Captain  Kenneth  B.  Hill 
1st  Lieutenant  Powell  H.  Humphries 
2nd  Lieutenant  Oscar  Karrell 
COMPANY  I 
Captain  Clark  C.  Curtis 
1st  Lieutenant  Emmanuel  I.  Borenstein 
2nd  Lieutenant  John  Cray 
COMPANY  K 
Captain  James  Dalton 
1st  Lieutenant  Edward  G.  Grey 
2nd  Lieutenant  Nathan  Sharfman 

THIRD  BATTALION 

Major  Arthur  B.  Brown 
Adjutant  Allen  F.  Bruen 
COMPANY  L 
Captain  Leo  Wasserman 
1st  Lieutenant  Paul  Dalton 
2nd  Lieutenant  Ralph  Rudnick 
COMPANY  M 
Captain  Harold  I.  Bennett 
1st  Lieutenant  Abraham  Hart 
2nd  Lieutenant  Fulvio  C.  Forte 
COMPANY  N 

Captain  Frederick  J.  Mahoney 
1st  Lieutenant  Joseph  Goldberg 
2nd  Lieutenant  Paul  M.  Shea 
COMPANY  O 
Captain  Henry  O.  Cabitt 
1st  Lieutenant  Israel  Kopp 
2nd  Lieutenant  William  A.  Henderson 
COMPANY  Q 

Captain  Joseph  M.  Greenberg 
1st  Lieutenant  Isadore  Sigel 
2nd  Lieutenant  Nathan  Stotler 
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“Familiar  Quotations” 

Alberts — Men’s  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear. — Shakespeare. 
Andrews — As  full  of  wit  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat. — Sterne. 

Bailey — The  public!  the  public!  how  many  fools  are  required  to  make  up  a 
public. — Chamfort. 

Barry — Henry,  I shudder  at  thee! — Goethe. 

Bennett — Thou  hast  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  saints. — Longfellow. 
Bernstein — Am  I a god?  I see  so  clearly. — Goethe. 

Beverage — Out  of  many  men  we  find  but  few  who  are  staunch  friends. — 
Plautus. 

Blair — The  wise  man  never  loses  his  temper. — Cicero. 

Borenstein — Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. — Shakespeare. 

Brooker — No  talent,  yet  a character. — Heine. 

Brown — So  wise,  so  young,  they  say  do  ne’er  live  long. — Shakespeare. 

Cabitt — I have  a reasonable  good  ear  in  music. — Shakespeare. 

Callanan — The  pen  is  the  tongue  of  the  soul. — Cervantes. 

Carroll — A most  fastidious  person  you  appear. — Taylor. 

Carter — Whence  is  thy  learning?  Hath  thy  toil 

O’er  books  consumed  the  midnight  oil?- — Gay. 

Cohen — It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  understand  things  to  speak  confidently 
about  them. — Barbier  de  Seville. 

Colby — Alas!  how  difficult  it  is  not  to  betray  guilt  by  our  countenance. — Ovid. 
Collins — Thou  shouldst  eat  to  live;  not  live  to  eat. — Cicero. 

Corliss — Full  o’  the  milk  of  human  kindness. — Shakespeare. 

Courtney — Who  makes  excuses,  himself  accuses. — Meurier. 

Cray — So  young  and  so  untender. — Shakespeare. 

Crosby — The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes. — Milton. 

Crossfield — He  who  talks  much  cannot  always  talk  well. — Goldoni. 

Curtis — Patience  and  time  do  more  than  strength  or  passion. — La  Fontaine. 
Dalton,  F.  R. — But  a rascal  of  a child. — La  Fontaine. 

Dalton,  J.  J. — There’s  mischief  in  this  man.- — Shakespeare. 

DeBell— As  sweet  and  musical 

As  bright  Apollo’s  lute. — Shakespeare. 

Doherty,  J.  B. — Not  every  age  is  fit  for  childish  pranks. — Plautus. 

Doherty,  R. — Who  more  gallant  and  courteous  than  Roger? — Cervantes. 
Ewing — Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances! 

Farrell — No  man  is  born  without  faults. — Horace. 

Fielding — If  a good  face  is  a letter  of  recommendation,  a good  heart  is  a 
letter  of  credit. 

Forte — Punctuality  is  the  politeness  of  kings. — Louis  XVIII. 

Freedman — Be  what  you  seem  to  be. — Demetrius. 

Galline — I am  a man  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. — .Shakespeare, 

Gates — Great  souls  endure  in  silence. — Schiller. 

Gavin — Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan. — St.  Matthew. 

Gilson — He  doth  indeed  show  some  sparks  that  are  like  wit. 

Glickman— I don’t  understand  Latin. — Moli^re. 

Goldberg — I pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. — Shakespeare. 
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Goldings,  P.  R. — Away  with  him,  away  with  him,  he  speaks  Latin. — Shakes- 
peare. 

Goldings,  S. — I am  modesty  in  his  allotted  port. — Goethe. 

Goldman — Virtue  is  indeed  its  own  reward. — Clandianum. 

Gorfinkle — Procrastination  the  kin  of  forgetfulness. — Perez. 

Greenberg,  J.  M. — A learned  man  has  always  riches  in  himself. — Phaedrus. 
Greenberg,  L.  C. — It  smells  of  midnight  oil. — 'Horace. 

Grey — He  wears  the  roses  of  youth  upon  him. — Shakespeare. 

Halloran — A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  forever. — Keats. 

Hamberg — The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.- — Milton. 

Hart — A citizen  of  ancient  faith  and  virtue. — Terence. 

Hatch — I and  my  flask,  we  are  ever  together. — Langben. 

Henderson,  W.  A. — All  my  fame  is  due  to  myself  alone. — Crebillon. 

Herbert — He  has  a lean  and  hungry  look. — Shakespeare. 

Hill,  A.  C.  C. — I would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. — Shakespeare. 

Hill,  K.  B. — None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel. — Theobald. 

Hughes — The  arbiter  of  fashion. 

Hull — A healthy  mind  in  a healthy  body. — Juvenal. 

Humphries — Night  after  night, 

He  sat  and  bleared  his  eyes  with  books. — Longfellow. 

Hurley — Those  who  bring  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  others  can  not  keep  it  from 
themselves. 

Hutchings — Small  Latin  and  less  Greek. — Jonson. 

Johansen — Every  man  has  his  fault  and  honesty  is  his. — Shakespeare. 
Kalinauskas — He  knows  the  universe  and  knows  not  himself. — La  Fontaine. 
Kane — Ignorance  of  certain  subjects  is  a great  part  of  wisdom. — Gratius. 
Karrel — Fearless  and  persevering. — Frederick  the  Third. 

Kelley — Softly  his  fingers  wander  o’er  the  tricky  Ivories. — Taylor. 

King — Ay,  every  inch  a king. — 

Klugh — I have  been  guilty  of  no  petty  crimes. — Schiller. 

Kopp — The  man  that  blushes  is  not  quite  a brute. — Young. 

Korisky — The  guilty  is  he  who  meditates  a crime;  the  punishment  is  his  who 
lays  the  plot. — Alfieri. 

Krafchinsky — A stoic  of  the  woods — a man  without  a tear. — Campbell. 

Krook — What’s  in  a name? — Shakespeare. 

Kurland,  E. — A progeny  of  learning. — Sheridan. 

Kurland,  S. — How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams. — Shakespeare. 
Labovitz — So  shines  a good  deed  in  a naughty  world. — Shakespeare. 

Lanigan — A man  of  action. — Longfellow. 

Levin— Some  are  born  lucky,  some  achieve  luck  and  some  have  luck  thrust 
upon  them. 

Levy — Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile. — New  Testament. 
McCashin — Dignity  cannot  be  described. — Goethe. 

McElroy — Comb  down  his  hair;  look!  look!  it  stands  upright. — Shakespeare. 
McNeil — I am  not  like  some  men,  ashamed  to  confess  my  ignorance  when  I 
do  not  know. — Cicero. 
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Mahoney — I awoke  one  morning  and  found  myself  famous. — Byron. 

Maier — Work  first  and  then  rest. — Ruskin. 

Matthews — He  has  a face  like  a benediction. — Don  Quixote. 

Murray,  E.  G. — An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad. — Young. 

Murray,  J.  A. — Bantering  is  often  poverty  of  wit. — Les  Caracteres. 

O’Keefe — A kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. — Shakespeare. 

O’Neal — He  had  a head  to  contrive,  a tongue  to  persuade,  and  a hand  to  exe- 
cute any  mischief. — Clarendon. 

Parkinson — Alas!  I did  not  choose  my  lot!  Schiller. 

Parsons — A young  man  that  blushes  is  better  than  one  who  turns  pale. — Cato. 
Peirce — Heroic  built  but  of  terrestrial  mould. — Milton. 

Peterson — I worked  with  patience  which  is  almost  power. — E.  B.  Browning. 
Rabinovitz — Eloquence  is  the  bridle  of  men,  the  chain  and  the  sword. — Doni. 
Redmond — I feel  so  small  before  others. — Taylor. 

Rice — I am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. — Shakespeare. 

Robinson — What  a plague  it  is  to  be  too  handsome! — Plautus. 

Roper — Conceit  may  puff  a man  up  but  never  prop  him  up. — Ruskin. 

Rudnick — A man  of  many  perfections  is  worth  many  men. — Gracian. 

Samuels — Enough  for  thee,  weak  women  to  delude. — Derby. 

Saver — Awake,  /Eolian  lyre,  awake! — 

Scarr — I am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. — Shakespeare. 

Seltzer — One  of  Eve’s  family. — Hood. 

Semonian — Blessings  on  thee,  little  man! — Whittier. 

Sharfman — He  was  a fiddler  and  consequently  a rogue. — Swinburne. 

Shea — A man’s  manners  are  the  mirror  in  which  he  shows  his  portrait — Goethe. 
Sigel — Rarer  than  a white  crow. — Juvenal. 

Simmons — Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent. 

Smith — What  will  not  length  of  time  be  able  to  change? — Claudius. 

Snider — The  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance. — Cervantes. 

Stoller — The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose. — Thomson. 

Storer — Oh!  how  our  neighbor  lifts  his  nose, 

To  tell  what  every  schoolboy  knows. — Swift. 

Sullivan,  G.  H. — Old  age  itself  is  a disease. — Terence. 

Sullivan,  J.— Keep  him  away  from  paper,  pen,  and  ink. — Hobbs. 

Thurman — I come  not  friends  to  steal  away  your  hearts, 

I am  no  orator . — Shakespeare. 

Tierney — Wisely  and  slow  they  stumble  that  run  fast. 

Todd — I’m  called  away  by  particular  business  but  l leave  my  character  beh  ind 
me. — Sheridan. 

Turner — Unpleasing  is  the  face  where  smiles  are  not. — Martial. 

Vocke — Room  for  reflection  here  there  seems  to  be. — Goethe. 

Wasserman — Do  not  disturb  what  is  at  rest. — Macarions. 

Wechsler — Peace  and  be  wise,  no  gods  love  idle  speech. — Swinburne. 
Whittaker — A precious  jewel  is  a spotless  name. — Schiller. 

Wickham — And  he  is  lank  and  lean  and  brown, 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. — Coleridge. 

Wildes — The  highest  culture  is  to  speak  no  evil. 
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Wilson — Today  we  part.  1 wander  forth;  no  living  being  weeps  for  me. — 
Muller. 

Young — His  conduct  still  right  with  his  argument  wrong. — Goldsmith. 
Zimmerman — Calm  in  his  voice  and  calm  within  his  eye. — 

Hast  Mill  anb  Testament  of  t(je  Class  of  1921 

WE,  THE  members  of  the  Class  of  1921,  being  in  good  health  and  despite 
the  continuance  of  Greek  and  long  hours  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  of 
sound  mind  and  memory,  foreseeing  the  time  of  our  departure  and  desiring 
to  set  in  order  the  things  concerning  our  school  affairs,  do  hereby  ordain  this  to  be 
our  last  will  and  testament.  By  a peculiar  trick  of  fate,  we  were  able  to  come  to 
an  agreement  among  ourselves  and  in  the  name  of  all  that  savors  of  happiness,  of 
fond  hopes,  and  Utopian  dreams,  do  hereby  bequeath  willingly  to  the  persons  named 
below  all  those  things  which  we  deem  to  be  useless,  the  same  persons  to  have  and 
to  hold  them,  or  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  the  whims  which  we  know  them  to 
possess : 

To  the  faculty  we  leave  the  school  building  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  destroying. 

To  the  said  faculty,  we  also  leave  that  high  standard  of  efficiency  which  we  have 
attained  as  a model  for  our  successors. 

To  the  Class  of  1922,  we  leave  a right  to  their  own  opinion — something  we  never 
had— and  also  a number  of  well-thumbed  Greek  dictionaries. 

To  the  Glee  Club,  new  music  for  an  Ethiopian  Lullaby,  said  music  to  be  adapted 
from  “The  Passing  Show.’’ 

To  the  classes  in  History,  we  leave  Diogenes,  tub  and  all. 

To  the  classes  in  English,  some  snappy  stories  to  be  continued  in  our  next. 
To  our  beloved  masters,  we  leave  the  following: — 

To  our  most  esteemed  English  master,  the  Beau  Brummel  of  the  Faculty, — 
‘‘Three  thousand  ducats  for  three  years.” 

To  the  kindest  master  in  the  school — if  there  be  such  a rare  specimen — an 
exquisitely  bound  copy  of  Mutt  and  Jeff  with  a compendium  to  explain  the  jokes 
and  answer  the  puzzles  contained  therein. 

To  our  Latin  professors,  in  gratitude  for  the  Latin  they  have  indelibly  (?) 
stamped  on  our  memory — the  key  to  a well-stocked  stable. 

To  the  most  erudite  gentleman  in  the  school — the  only  book  he  has  never  read 
(it’s  not  written  yet.) 

Veasey  Peirce  leaves  in  the  Sanctum  closet  a pair  of  patent  leather  Romeos 
which  formerly  served  as  gondolas  in  Venice. 

Edward  Murray,  alias  Shakespeare,  leaves  a dictionary  containing  exclusively 
sesquipedalian  words  and  also  a pamphlet  composed  entirely  by  himself,  entitled, 
“How  to  be  a Successful  Astronomer.” 

Glickman  and  Samuels  leave  the  ponies  which  have  served  them  so  faithfully 
during  their  course. 

Robinson  leaves  his  favorite  saying,  “Hello,  Jazz-bow!” 

F.  Dalton  leaves  a sophisticated  record  of  past  performances  impossible  for 
any  man  of  his  age. 
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Kenneth  B.  Hill,  our  President,  leaves  a very  comfortable  seat  in  the  back  row 
of  almost  every  class,  said  position  being  the  locus  of  points  equidistant  from  his 
many-holed  golf  course,  and  also  many  witticisms  uttered  during  his  wakeful 
moments. 

De  Bell  leaves  one  book  in  the  library  unread— a Hebrew  Dictionary. 

Wechsler  leaves  the  institution — nuff  sed. 

Arthur  Wildes  leaves  an  unfinished  poem  entitled,  “Trying  to  live  down  the 
Past.” 

“Joe”  Lanigan  leaves  a bottle  of  Lydia  Pinkham’s  Pink  Pills  for  Pale-Hypo- 
chondriacs, a horse  collar,  and  his  blondy  locks. 

Gates  leaves  the  Register  without  an  artist. 

John  Hughes  leaves  his  ideas  of  feminine  styles  and  fancies — -where  he  gets 
them  we  do  not  know — -to  those  who  emulate  him.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  some  of 
his  “beautiful  women”  drawings,  especially  his  bathing  beauties,  would  put  Harrison 
Fisher  to  shame,  and,  indeed,  they  have  brought  many  a blush  to  our  youthful 
cheeks. 

Callanan  leaves  to  his  successor  the  immemorial  dust  on  the  Sanctum  walls 
and  a leaking  gas  jet  attached  to  one  of  these  said  walls  which  many  a Senior  has 
been  tempted  to  turn  on  full  force  to  “end  it  all”  when  he  received  his  report  card. 

Besides  these  enforced  gifts,  we  leave  all  our  illuminating  errors  of  the  past, 
much  startling  information  disclosed  through  examinations,  and  our  blessing  and 
pledge  of  friendship  and  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater  forever. 

Last  but  not  least  by  far,  what  is  nearest,  dearest,  and  touches  both  our  heart- 
strings and  pursestrings — The  Register. 

— Class  of  1921. 


Soap-posing? 

“May  I read  your  palm,  Olive?” 
“Not  on  your  life,  Buoy!” 


The  Class  of  ’2  1 Library 


LES  MISERABLES The  Staff 

THE  EASIEST  WAY Flunking 

THE  AMAZING  INTERLUDE Lunch  Period 

THE  CRISIS College  Board  Exams 

GREAT  POSSESSIONS Diplomas 

WE Seniors 

THE  COURT  OF  INQUIRY The  Office 

THE  DANGER  MARK “50” 

DUMB  IN  JUNE All  of  Us 

OUR  DESTINY ? 

THE  JUDGE’S  CAVE The  Sanctum 
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“Why  do  you  consider  women  to  be  superior  to  men  in  intelligence?” 

“A  bald-headed  man  buys  his  restorer  by  the  bottle,  doesn’t  he?” 

“Er — Yes.” 

“Well,  a woman  doesn’t  waste  time  on  a hair  restorer;  she  buys  hair.” 

Louise  nine  years  old  asked  her  mother: 

“Where  is  papa  going?” 

“To  a stag  party,”  she  replied. 

“What  is  a stag  party,  mama?” 

“It’s  where  they  stagger,  don’t  you  know?” 

“Madam,”  announced  the  new  maid,  “your  husband  is  lying  unconscious  in  the 
hall  with  a large  box  beside  him  and  crushing  a paper  in  his  hand.” 

“Ah,”  cried  her  mistress  in  ecstasy,  “my  new  hat  has  come.” 

“I  think  the  baby  has  your  hair,  ma’am,”  said  the  new  nurse,  looking  pleasantly 
at  her  mistress. 

“Gracious!”  exclaimed  the  lady,  glancing  up  from  the  novel.  “Run  into  the 
nursery  and  take  it  away  from  her.  She  will  ruin  it.” 

The  nervy  young  officer  sat  down  at  a table  in  the  vegetarian  restaurant. 

“Crusht  nut,  sir?”  asked  the  waitress,  handing  him  the  menu  of  the  day. 

“No,  no;  shell-shock,”  he  replied. 

Said  Corporal  Victor  Fleming,  “The  man  who  invented  near-beer  is  a poor 
judge  of  distances.” 

Mr.  Peck:  Would  you  mind  compelling  me  to  move  on,  officer?  I’ve  been 
waiting  on  this  corner  three  hours  for  my  wife. 

The  girls  who  used  to  knit  socks  for  the  soldiers  now  seem  to  be  darning  them 
for  the  same  parties. 


( Continued  from  Page  26) 

For  Excellence  in  Declamation: — 

First  Prize,  Norman  Saul  Rabinovitz;  Second  Prize,  Edmund  Burke,;  Third  Prize,  Louis 
Wechsler.  Special  Prizes:  Harold  Thurman,  Henry  Morris  Pinkham,  John  Godfrey  Patrick  Harris. 

FOR  MILITARY  DRILL:— 

Company  A Capt.  John  L.  Ewing,  Lieuts.  Henry  E.  Halloran,  George  H.  Sullivan. 

Company  D.  Capt.  Carl  T.  Crosby,  Lieuts.  Norman  S.  Rabinovitz,  Harold  Thurman. 

Company  O.  Capt.  Henry  F.  Barry,  Lieuts.  Henry  L.  Cabitt,  Israel  Kopp. 

Company  L.  Capt.  Edward  J.  Gorfinkle,  Lieuts.  Leo  Wasserman,  Paul  L.  Dalton. 

Company  Q.  Capt.  Arthur  B.  Brown,  Lieuts.  Joseph  M.  Greenberg,  Isadore  Sigel. 

For  Excellence  in  Manual  of  Arms: — Sergts.  R.  W.  Parkinson,  J.  F.  Collins,  O.  E.  Vaccaro,  R. 

F.  Finnegan,  J.  Kolodny,  P.  N.  Holland,  L.  U.  Shapiro,  W.  G.  Henry,  Corp.  J.  P.  T.  Mitchell,  Priv. 

C.  Verstandig. 

For  Excellence  in  Drumming: — Thomas  J.  Morrison. 

For  Excellence  on  the  Bugle: — Abraham  I.  Barron. 


What  Is  Research? 

SUPPOSE  that  a stove  burns  too  much  coal  for  the 
amount  of  heat  that  it  radiates.  The  manu- 
facturer hires  a man  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  combustion  and  heat  radiation  to  make  experiments 
which  will  indicate  desirablechanges  in  design.  The  stove 
selected  as  the  most  efficient  is  the  result  of  research. ' 

Suppose  that  you  want  to  make  a ruby  in  a factory — 
not  a mere  imitation,  but  a real  ruby,  indistinguishable 
by  any  chemical  or  physical  test  from  the  natural  stone. 
You  begin  by  analyzing  rubies  chemically  and  physi- 
cally. Then  you  try  to  make  rubies  just  as  nature  did, 
with  the  same  chemicals  and  under  similar  conditions. 
Your  rubies  are  the  result  of  research — research  of  a 
different  type  from  that  required  to  improve  the  stove. 

Suppose,  as  you  melted  up  your  chemicals  to  produce 
rubies  and  experimented  with  high  temperatures,  you 
began  to  wonder  how  hot  the  earth  must  have  been 
millions  of  years  ago  when  rubies  were  first  crystallized, 
and  what  were  the  forces  at  play  that  made  this  planet 
what  it  is.  You  begin  an  investigation  that  leads  you 
far  from  rubies  and  causes  you  to  formulate  theories  to 
explain  how  the  earth,  and,  for  that  matter,  how  the 
whole  solar  system  was  created.  That  would  be 
research  of  a still  different  type — pioneering  into  the 
unknown  to  satisfy  an  insatiable  curiosity. 

Research  of  all  three  types  is  conducted  in  the  Laboratories  of 
the  General  Electric  Company.  But  it  is  the  third  type  of  research 
— pioneering  into  the  unknown — that  means  most,  in  the  long 
run,  even  though  it  is  undertaken  with  no  practical  benefit  in  view. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  the  Research  Laboratories  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  are  exploring  matter  with  X-rays 
in  order  to  discover  not  only  how  the  atoms  in  different  sub- 
stances are  arranged  but  how  the  atoms  themselves  are  built  up. 
The  more  you  know  about  a substance,  the  more  you  can  do  with 
it.  Some  day  this  X-ray  work  will  enable  scientists  to  answer 
more  definitely  than  they  can  now  the  question:  Why  is  iron 
magnetic?  And  then  the  electrical  industry  will  take  a great  step 
forward,  and  more  real  progress  will  be  made  in  five  years  than 
can  be  made  in  a century  of  experimenting  with  existing  elec- 
trical apparatus. 

You  can  add  wings  and  stories  to  an  old  house.  But  to  build  a 
new  house,  you  must  begin  with  the  foundation. 
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Collars 

Cluect,  Peabody  trCo.Inc.Ttoy  NY. 


Harvard  Dental  School 

Department  of  Harvard  University 

Graduates  of  this  school  admitted  without 
examination  in  September,  1921,  provided 
they  have  taken  required  subjects.  One 

year  in  college  required  for  entrance  in  1922. 
Modern  buildings  and  equipment.  Fall  term 
opens  September,  1921.  Degree  of  D.  M.  D. 
Catolog. 

Eugene  H.  Smith,  D.  M.  D.,  Dean, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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FEATURING  WIDE  RIBBONED 
YOUNG  MEN’S  STRAWS 
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MARCEAU  STUDIO 


THE  SCHOOL’S  OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Special  JXates  to  is>tutients 


160  TREMONT  ST. 
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A Quarter  Century  Record  of 

DADDY  and  JACK’S  JOKE  SHOP 

Success 

TUTORING  IN  CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS. 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS 

EXCELLENT  LABORATORIES 

Balloons,  Puzzles,  Masks,  Confetti, 
Serpentine,  Joke  Books,  Place 
Cards,  Noise  Makers,  Snapping 
Mottoes,  Clever  Joker  Novelties, 
and  Select  Paper  Hats,  suitable  for 
Dance,  Dinner  and  Party  Favors. 

SUCCESSFUL  METHODS 

NEWLY  FURNISHED  DORMITORIES 

ATTRACTIVE  DINING  HALL 

Select  Paper  Hats — Your  favorite 
Color  made  to  order  when  so  de- 
sired. 

FIFTY  TENNIS  COURTS 

FINE  BOAT  HOUSE 

Phone  Conn.  22  Bromfield  St . 

OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 

MEN  PREPARED  EACH  SUMMER  AS 

Boston  (9),  Mass. 

WINNERS  IN  EXAMINATIONS 

Tutoring  for  College  Board  Examinations 

For  Information,  Address 

WILLIAM  W.  NOLEN 

AGNES  M.  GALLI VAN,  A.  B. 

53  LITTLE  HALL,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE,  CAMBRIDGE,  627 

743  BROADWAY 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  ON 

SOUTH  BOSTON 

REQUEST 

Tel.  S.  B.  232 
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Where  We  Trade  Open  Evenings 

PHELAN  & STEPTOE 

STRAW  HATS 

$3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00  and  Better 
Caps,  $1.50  $2.00  $2.50  and  $3.00 
Shirts,  Underwear,  Cravats, Size  Collars 
38-42  BOY LSTON  STREET 

Near  Hotel  Touralne 


BERKELEY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

314  MARLBORO  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Henry  Hopkinson,  LL.  B.,  Principal. 

Prepare  for  College.  We  can  save  you  from  one  to  two  years. 
Prepares  for  the  leading  colleges: 

MASS.  INST.  OF  TECH.,  HARVARD,  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  LAW 
SCHOOL,  TUFTS  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  SCHOOLS. 


A Picture  to  remember  our  classmates  by  is 
a more  treasured  possession  as  the  years 
widen  the  gap  between  us. 

CLOTHES 

CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  FOR 

... For  Young  Men... 

Regulation  High  School 
Uniforms,  Letters,  Chev- 
rons, all  Military  Equip- 
ment, Furnishings,  Hats, 
Shoes. 

LATIN  SCHOOL  1919-1920 

161  Tremont  Street,  Tel.  Beach  858 

164  Tremont  Street,  Tel.  Beach  2687 

o-rrurr 

THE  • SERVICE  • STORE. 

Special  rates  to  Students  and  Teachers 
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Advertisements 


STYLISH  SHOES  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN 

Special  1234%  discount  on  all  cash  sales  at 
our  list  prices  to  Latin  School  students  listed  in 
the  school  catalogue. 

COES  & STODDER 

10-14  SCHOOL  STREET 


PAUL  J.  WEBER 
Photographer 

405  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Telephone:  Dor.  1003 
School  Groups  a Specialty 

ARE  YOU  MUSICAL? 

MR.  H.  GERBER 

RUSSIAN  VIOLINIST 
AND  TEACHER 

Will  give  his  impartial  opinion  after 
A FREE  TRIAL 

Modern  and  Practical  Instruction 

Call  Studio  208 

Back  Bay  150  30  Huntington  Ave. 

Afternoons  Boston 

Beginners  with  Talent  are  Welcome.  Special  rates 
for  High  School  Boys 


RECRUITS  WANTED 

The  7th  Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
Mass.  National  Guard,  needs  young  men, 
18  or  over.  One  evening  per  week  required. 
A good,  clean,  instructive  sport,  with  many 
good  times  as  well,  all  without  expense. 
Apply  any  Monday  or  Wednesday  evening. 
South  Armory,  Irvington  St.,  Boston,  to 

Capt.  E J.  Manning 

or 

Lieut.  C.  W.  Harris 


Engraving  and  Printing 

STUDENT  SUPPLIES 

Loose  Leaf  Devices 
Fountain  Pens  and  Pencils 

Fine  Stationery 

57-61  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON 

JEWELRY  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN 

Fraternity  Jewelry 
Emblems  and 
Trophies  a Specialty 

SMITH  PATTERSON  CO 

52  Summer  St. 

BOSTON 
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Advertisements 


AMERICAN  ENG. 
☆ COMPANY  ☆ 


ENGRAVING  - DESIGNING 
AND  ELECTROTYPING. 
-94  ARCH  STREET- 
-BOSTON- 


'Boston', 
. Garteri 


GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  BOSTON 


f U.  HOLZER  Ino.,  26  Bromfield  St.  Boston.  ^ 

MAIN  ^ jCy  INLAYING 

5433  ^ MAPS  M0UNTED 

^ PAPER  SPLITTING 


3^ 


FIRE-PROOF  DEPT, 


PHOTOS  MOUNTED  FLAT 
PORTFOLIOS  ETC.  TO  ORDER 
AT  HYDE  PARK  . 


M.  BENNETT 

stationer 

A sSing  20% 

111  Milk  Street 
7 Federal  Street,  near  Milk 
35  Exchange  St.,  near  Dock  Sq. 
Boston 

Telephones:  Fort  ( 2172 
Hill  1 2173 


ONCE 

ALWAYS" 


cCoutM^CwtL 

BOSTON. 

Chocolates 

AN  D 

Cream  Gm^els 

" a 

Welcome  Guests 
Everywhere 


Library,  Reading 
Room,  Evening 
Classes,  Social 
Service,  Gymna- 
sium, Self  Help 
Clubs,  Employ- 
ment D e part- 
ment,  Hostess 
Room. 


A Union  of  Young  Men  grouped  according 
to  special  interests  to  accomplish  their 
particular  aims. 


BOSTON 
YOUNG  MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN 


48  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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WIRELESS 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE 
ELECTRICAL  LINE 

SETH  W.  FULLER 

ELECTRIC  CO. 

100  Bedford  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS 


Athletic  Supplies 

SWEATERS 

Track,  Hockey,  Football, 
Baseball,  Gymnasium 

Special  prices  to  Boston  Latin  School 
Get  discount  cards  from  Mr.  O'Brien 

JAMES  W.  BRINE  & CO. 

286  Devonshire  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

(3  doors  from  Summer  Street) 


SPUR- A New  Narrow 

Arrow 

Collar 


Cluett. Peabody  G-Co.  Inc.  Troy,  N.Y. 


City  and  Out-of-Town  Service 

BOSTON  - - - BROOKLINE 


Experienced  ’Tutoring 

IN 

LATIN,  FRENCH 
ENGLISH,  ARITHMETIC 

Miss  Rose  O ’ Brien 

5 FORDHAM  COURT 
SOUTH  STREET 
JAMAICA  PLAIN 

Jamaica  408-W  or  408-M 


New  LEGGINS 

AND 

PANTS 


For  Quality  Merchandise  We  Have 
the  Lowest  Prices 


CHEVRONS 

All  Ranks  In  Stock 

Or  Made  While  You  Wait 

Rosenjield  & Rap  kin  Co. 

15  School  St.  (Up  one  flight)  Boston,  Mass. 


CLASS  PINS 

AND 

RINGS 

MADE  BY 

DORRETY 

HAVE  CHARACTER 

Send  For  387  WASHINGTON  ST. 

Catalogue  BOSTON 

Drugs , Soda, 
Confectionery 
Stationery,  Etc. 

J.  F.  WHITNEY 

Registered  Pharmacist 

18  Clarendon  Street 
(Corner  Warren  Avenue) 
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Be  independent  of  crowds,  waiting  and 
expense.  Get  your  share  of  sunshine,  fresh 
air  and  scenery.  A thousand  miles  of  travel. 
A thousand  thrills  of  pleasure. 

The  Popular  EVANS 
Power  Cycle 


General  Motorcycle  Sales 
Company 

793  BOYLSTON  ST. 

BOSTON  Terms  if 

TeT.  Back  Bay  7151  desired. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


532  Commonwealth  Ave. 
BOSTON 


MACDONALD 


Commercial  School 


And  Modern  Languages 


80  BOYLSTON  STREET 


LITTLE  BUILDING 


Telephone  Beach  4822 
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